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THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


| \ | HETHER President Hayes’s course 
towards the South in sending a com- 
mission of investigation to Lousiana, 
while he invited South Carolina, in the per- 
sons of the two Governors of that distracted 
State, to Washington, be best calculated to 
give satisfaction to the country at large— 
is a question that can only be answered by 
the result. Probably his own mind had 
been definitely determined as to what 
justice required already; but, in so weighty 
a matter, where such widely different opin- 
ions are held, it was certainly prudent to 
proceed cautiously, and to fortify himself 
with the concurrent judgments of other 
public men, before he ventured upon declar- 
ing his own. The troubles in the South 
are not of recent origin; they are no 
greater nor essentially different from what 
they have been for the past ten years; they 
are not only chronic, but they grow out of 
a state of affairs which no men now living 
had any hand in producing. They are the 
inevitable and natural result of the first 
cargo of African slaves which were landed 
upon the banks of the James River. When 
slavery had been introduced, while Virginia 
and Massachusetts were English colonies, 
it throve apace, but even from the first 
there were prophetic souls that plainly saw 
the time must come when it would have to 
be abolished; they saw, too, with terrifying 
distinctness, that the longer abolition were 
delayed the more disastrous it would be 
when it should come. It was not without 
good reason that Jefferson declared that he 
trembled when he remembered that God 
was just. But the evils which the great 
Statesman of the South dreaded were not 
precisely those that followed the cataclysm 
which he foresaw. The plague is upon us 
in a different shape from that which any- 
body anticipated. A revolt of the slaves 
was not the frightful catastrophe, with its 
slaughter and sufferings, that any really 
thoughtful mind would have dreaded—men 
who can be enslaved will never strike a 
blow for freedom. The slaves ied perfectly 
peaceful and quiet lives while the whites 
were fighting the battles which they ought 
to have fought themselves. 

And now that the slaves of the South 
have been emancipated as the logical and 
natural result of the rebellion of their 
masters, the whole country is kept in a 
condition of disquiet and disturbance from 
the inability of any party to decide what 
shall be done with them. For the most part 
they are ignorant savages, utterly incapable 
of self-government, and yet endowed by 
the law of their emancipation with all the 
privileges and rights which are granted to 
white citizens who have learned the art of 
self-government by centuries of political 
training. 

How many generations it may take to 
bring the Southern blacks up to the point 
of equality with the whites, their former 
masters, it would be altogether idle to 
waste time in calculating ; but sceing the 
slow processes of tribal and race reforma- 
tion in other countries, it must be many, 
many centuries before there can be any- 
thing like an approximation to an equality 
between the two races of the Southern 
States, and, until there can be, political 
equality by law will do very little towards 
producing anything like a peaceable govern- 
ment among them. 


One of two things must be~ done—the | arid ° 


Southera States must be permitted the right 


> 


of government which obtains in all other 


‘| civilized countries—the right of the powers 


ful, intellectually speaking, to contrel the 
weak—or else the Federal Government 
must take upon itself the duty of govern- 
ing those who cannot govern themselves. 
Stripped of its bearings upon the control 
of the Federal Government, the Southern 
question would be divested of all its difficul- 
ties. Let the South alone and it will govern 
itself, as it has been doing with such good 
results in Georgia; but many imagine that it 
will not rest content with governing itself, 
but will insist on governing the North also, 
and that is what the North willnot submit to. 

The policy of the present Government, 
and of all succeeding Governments, will be 
to delay any decisive action; to put off as 
lengas possible taking any advanced steps, 
and to wait for future developments. It is 
twelve years since the end of the war, and 
the question of what to do with the South is 
apparently as remote as ever from receiving 
a satisfactory answer. It would have made 
little difference whether the Administration 
in power at Washington had been called 
Democratic or Republican, the difficulties in 
the way of a satisfactory adjustment would 
have been nearly the same. 

It is something, however, to have a man 
in the Presidential office whose justness of 
motive has not been questioned, and whose 
discretion has thus far compelled the re- 
spect of the people. If he should not suc- 
ceed in fully satisfying public expectation 
it will be no fault of his own, but will be 
owing to the inhering difficulties with 
which he has to contend. 

The sending a commission to Louisiana, 
composed of representatives of both par- 
ties and of different sections of the Union, 
will have a soothing influence upon the 
popular mind, and whatever report may 
be furnished can hardly fail to be accepted 
as truthfully representing the actual con- 
dition of affairs in that State. On the 
nature of that report will depend the action 
of the Government cither in keeping the 
United States troops in New Orleans to 
support the Packard Government, or, in 
withdrawing them to permit the Nicholls 
Government to assume control of the 
State. As to South Carolina, there ap- 
pears to be very little reason to doubt 
that the President strongly inclines to re- 
cognize the legal right of Wade Hampton 
to the Governorship of the State. It is not 
possible that the intimate friends of Gov- 
ernor Hayes, while his election was yet in 
doubt, should have so greatly erred in a 
comprehension of his views as to give such 
promises as were done by Judge Stanley 
Matthews and Mr. Foster to Senator Gor- 
don and other representatives of the South, 
unless they knew what the course of action 
would be when Governor Hayes became 
President. It was not necessary that he 
should make any pledges, and it does not 
appear that any were made on his behalf: 
but the knowledge of what his leanings 
and opinions were was sufficient for his 
friends to say what he would probably do; 
and that he will essentially do what they 
promised, when he can be given time to 
furnish justification for his aets, there is 
very little reason to doubt. The Southern 
trouble will not be got rid of, but some- 
thing will be done towards its mitigation, 
and an improved feeling may be counted 
upon both South and North which will 
have a happy influence upon the commer- 
cial interests of the whole country. 


BRITISH IMMIGRATION. 


HE views already set forth in these 
columns relative to the increasing cur- 
rent of emigration from the United States 
receive additional point in the official re- 
port just published of the emigration and 
immigration of Great Britain in 1876. This 
report demonstrates that while the tide of 
emigration to the British Colonies retains 
its steady flow, annually increasing, the 
current has turned from the United States. 
More persons of British origin removed 
from this country to Great Britain in 1876 
than the latter sent out to us as emigrants. 
The accuracy with which these British re- 
ports are compiled, and the admirable 
method of analysis observed in the various 
tables they contain, enable us to accept the 
deductions and lessons they convey as be- 
yond question. The statistical department 
of the Board of Trade, under whose auspices 
the report in question was prepared, de- 
serves especial credit for its perspicuity, 
as well as for the promptness with which 
it has been published, almost at the be- 
ginning of the year. The total number of 
emigrants from Great Britain in 1876 was 
138,122, while the total number of immi- 
grants was 91,647, leaving a balance in 
favor of the first-mentioned class of 
46,575. This deduction from the popula- 
tion by emigration was smaller than that 
of any year sinco 1848, or is estimated to 
be so, the records prior to 1870 seeming 
to have been very loosely kept. ‘‘ If we 
have any regard,” says the report, ‘‘to the 
precise nationalities of the persons. going | 





‘returning; out ‘loss of- population last | 
year was probably only about 38,000; but 


even with this ¢aloulation, we may still in- 
tlide some persons who come here, not as 
returned emigrants, but as immigrants 
from the United States and Canada, while 
the immigration from Germany is a very 
considerable element indeed. It is ob- 
vious, however, that during 1876 more 
persons came from the United Statés than 
we sent out to that country, the emigrants 
being 64,554, and the immigrants 54,697.” 

This state of things was largely attribut- 
able, without doubt, to the stagnation of 
trade, and fluctuation of commercial en- 
terprise, and the general prevalence of de- 
pressing conditions on this side of the 
Atlantic. These prevailed, it is true, to 
an equal extent in the British Kingdom 
also, but that circumstance did not suffice 
to retard the backward flow of our British- 
born population. People not unnaturally 
fancy that if they are to be badly off they 
may as well have their privations alleviated 
by enduring them in the companionship of 
kith and kin. The British statisticians can 
congratulate themselves upon the contrast 
between this reflux of emigration and the 
picture presented in 1873, when the pres- 
sure was pariicularly strong towards the 
United States. ‘‘ But,” they philosophically 
add, ‘‘it must be remembered that for 
several years all kinds of means were used 
for acquainting the people of this country 
and of Ireland with the facilities and ad- 
vantages which attended emigration to 
America; by lectures, prospectuses, publi- 
cations, representatives among the work- 
ing-classes, land schemes, emigration 
agencies, and constant communications to, 
and advertisements in, the newspapers, 
information was afforded, and glowing de- 
scriptions were given. ‘The result was that 
a great tide of emigration sect across the 
Atlantic, and it is only now that a reaction 
seems to have set in.” This does not ap- 
pear to be the case with respect to any 
other of the British Colonies. In Canada 
the immigrants amounted to 9,335, against 
6,629 who returned to the mother-country. 
The British emigrants to Australia and 
New Zealand in the same year were 
32,176, and the immigrants only 2,579; 
and the average emigration to these colo- 
nies of the preceding three years was about 
38,000, against an average immigration 
of about 2,200. It seems, then, the report 
infers, with respect to North America, that 
‘“‘emigration thither for permanent settle- 
ment has fallen to the smallest dimensions, 
if it has not been altogether suspended,” 
and, ‘‘in facet, the records of 1876 are the 
records of a movement of passengers to 
and fro, and not in any real sense emigra- 
tion at all.” Another curious piece of col- 
lateral evidence cited as showing the more 
permanent character of the emigration to 
Australia in comparison with that to Amer- 
ica, is the fact that ‘‘ only 73 agricultural 
Jaborers are enumerated among the adult 
male emigrants to the United States, 
amounting to 39,000, while more than 
3,000 are so classed among the very much 
smaller total absorbed by the Australasian 
colonies.” This, it is acknowledged, may 
be liable to some explanation, as the figures 
may be merely the best that can be ob- 
tained through the ambiguity of the call- 
ings of many of those concerned; but even 
after such allowance, the figures still are 
of weighty significance. Meanwhile we no- 
tice the efforts to induce emigration from 
this country to Australia continue to be 
made, and a larger shipment than any 
preceding one is announced for some time 
in April. 


CROWDED SCHOOLS IN CITIES. 


BILL is before the Legislature of New 

York State, providing for the sani- 
tary visitation and inspection of public 
schools by a corps of authorized physicians. 
Their duties are to report upon the condi- 
tion of the school-buildings, and the health 
of the little ones who spend so many of 
their early years within their walls. There 
can be no doubt that such authoritative 
inspection can only be productive of good. 
With much reason we take pride in our 
school system, and yet there is not a 
teacher but knows that some of the build- 
ings are frightfully overcrowded, and that 
this can only be to the serious detriment 
of health. It is absurd and arrogant to 
pretend that everything connected with our 
educational system is perfect. Far wiser 
is it to study where reform can bo intro- 
duced to advantage, and to apply all reme- 
dies with unflinching hand. 
There is no question that many of the 
schools in our large cities are sadly over- 
crowded. Little ones who need elbow- 
room to accommodate their exuberant vi- 
tality are thrust close together on hard 
benches, until the child loses his indiviau- 
ality and incurs the risk of exchanging his 
place for the still narrower quarters of the 
graye. Ata recent meeting of the Medico- 
Legal Society a physician stated that there 
was a school in one of the most densely. 
populated sections of the city—in the Tenth 
Ward—where there are,-on the average, 
about 1,600 children in, the, Primary De- 





partment, where ~ rooms ~are so dark that” 
blackboard exercises could not be«dis 






tinguished by the eye, and the gallery- 
classes are so crowded that there is scarcely 
room tomove. For the children confined in 
this pen there is but one interriss ion in the 
morning, and that of but twenty minutes 
and 6ven this was not allowed until com- 
plaint was made by physicians that it would 
be accounted cruelty to animals to keep 
them in such an unsanitary condition. All 
thisis, of course, confessedly wrong. As citi- 
zens of a free commonwealth, each child is 
entitled to so many cubic feet of air and to 
a given area of space, over which he is 
master and for which he is responsible. 
Possibly this may add to the expense of the 
schools at first, but it will also add eventu- 
ally to the wealth of the State. If children 
at six years of age have proper management 
in the school-house with regard to the form 
of desks and seats, light and heat, hours of 
study and books, they ought to represent a 
higher type of life at twenty-five than when 
first taken in hand to be educated. But 
the contrary frequently happens under the 
present crowding, forcing system. The 
school-buildings have a fair outside, but 
enough attention is not paid to the comfort 
of the scholars and their hygiene. Book- 
learning is not the sole end of education, 
but the child is to grow stronger and bet- 
ter, physically and morally, as well as men- 
tally, until he comes forth fully equipped 
for the great battle of life. 

As the first step towards preventing the 
overcrowding of schools, it would be ad- 
visable to make the minimum age of ad- 
mission six years instead of four. Home 
is the only proper place for little prattlers 
of four or five years, whose nervous organi- 
zation can only be injured by the restraints 
of school discipline. For children under 
eight years of age a daily attendance of 
three hours is altogether sufficient, and 
more than this will be a positive injury. 
Even under the weeding-out process of 
such improvements, it will be found neces- 
sary to the health of the schola:s that ad- 
ditional school-room shall be provided in 
most of the city districts, and that larger 
play-grounds shall be secured. To this 
end every school-building shou!d be sur- 
rounded by an ample open space, which 
will secure light and ventilation as well. 
The beginning of reforms shoyld be made 
in the Primary Departments; there is no 
good reason of keeping little ones of tender 
years confined to hard benches for hours 
at a time, and usually under charge of a 
young lady-teacher who has not yet reached 
the years of sanitary discretion. Dr. Agnew 
suggests that school-houses should be con- 
structed like the Hospital for Cripples on 
Lexington Avenue, or the new City Hos- 
pital on Sixteenth Street, with a large room 
on the upper floor called tho Solarium, 
which would be, in fact, a great play-room 
exposed to the sun, where the little ones 
could pass most of their time. Inasmuch 
as the school-house is constructed mainly 
for the accommodation of poor children, he 
thinks it would be better for such children 
to spend most of the day in school-houses 
having good sanitary conditions, ratherthan, 
as they now do, in tenement-houses. Pos- 
sibly this idea may be rather in advance of 
public opinion, but certainly a sense of 
justice should lead us to give the children 
of the poor all the sunshine, fresh air, ex- 
ercise for their growing frames, and proper 
recreation, to which, as citizens of the 
republic, they are clearly entitled. To de- 
prive them of any of their privileges is 
robbery. In ancient Sybario it is said that 
there was a law by which every citizen who 
took away from another that which he 
could not restore was subjected to a heavy 
fine. In consequence of this edict, an archi- 
tect who erected a school-house that de- 
prived some of the children of light and 
air, and space in which to move about 
freely, was condemned to tear down his 
building and erect on the site a magnificent 
statue of Apollo. If such a law was en- 
foreed in the United States, our chief cities 
would be adorned from one end to the 
other with a wonderful, if not magnificent, 
array of statuary. 








THE EXISTING SITUATION. 


HE Southern Question has practically 

centred during the past few months 
upon the settlement of affairs in Louisiana 
and South Carolina. The existence of 
the dual Legislatures. in. those States is 
utterly subversive of everything resembling 
good government, and, so long as it con- 
tinues, a feeling of uncertainty and distrust 
will pervade the public mind and retard the 
revival of business activity through the 
country. The President has decided to take 
no action in the matter of Louisiana until 
he has learned exactly the state of affairs 
there through the report of a special com- 
mittee, consisting of ex-Governor John C. 
Brown, of Tennessee; John M.-Harlan, of 
Kentucky; Charles B. Lawrence, of Illi- 
nois; Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, 
and Wayne McVcagh, of Pennsylvania. 
These. gentlemen represent both political 
parties, and their personal high character 
and standing give “assurance that they 





“may be relied upon to report fairly and im- 
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partially. The South Carolina complication 
ha3 been heard on both sides in Washing- 
ton through both the claiming Governors, 
and present appearances indicate a prefer- 
ence of Hampton’s claims, provided Cham- 
berlain can be gracefully got rid of. It is 
believed that the troops wiil be withdrawn 
from Columbia early this week. The car- 
pet-bag element in the South is reported to 
be dismayed at the cold shoulder the Hayes 
Administration is turning toward it, and ru- 
mors are rife of combinations being already 
planned by the Congressional representa- 
tives of this class to act with the Democrats 
infuture. If this should be done, it would 
constitute one of the most remarkable of 
all the shifting features of this dramatic 
political epoch. It is said that three 
Southern Republican Senators and thirteen 
Republican Congressmen have been thus 
secured by the Democrats, which will 
assure to the latter party the control of 
bo:h Houses of Congress. In the mean- 
while the civil service is being recon- 
structed as rapidly as practicable, and a 
genuine reform is unquestionably contem- 
plated, the influence of which is designed 
to pervade all the public departments. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether the 
politicians will not find some means for 
thwarting this unusual, and, to them, 
highly unpalatable, manifestion of virtue 
in public places. 


OLD WORLD NEWS, 


ELIGION—or what passes for it —is 
really at the bottom a]most of all the 
urgent questions of the day in the Old 
World. For example, and pre-eminently, 
it is this which fires the burning Eastern 
Question, aside from all possible imme- 
diate and future political and social com- 
plications of impending war between Turks 
with their Crescent and Russians with 
their Cross. Religious items, therefore, 
take precedence, particularly just now. 
Recent rumors that the Pope suffers from 

frequent fainting fits, and that his legs are 
paralyzed, have been positively contra- 
dieted. The rumors were doubtless exag- 
gerated, but it will be wonderful if he lives 
to celebrate his approaching Episcopal 
Jubilee, and to realize his idea of the re- 
assembling of the Vatican Council. At the 
jubilee of the Pope there will be distributed 
a Bull, prescribing the future duties of tho 
dignitaries of the Church, and setting forth 
the works achieved by Pius IX. The Holy 
Father has been strongly urged to intensify 
the anathemas hitherto hurled against 
Victor Emmanuel, in case the King of Italy 
should persist in approval of the Clerical 
Abuses Bill, but it is not impossible that a 
great example may be set, at the Vatican, 
of the patience and abstention from provo- 
cation which have lately been counseled to 
bishops by a circular issued from it in an- 
ticipation of increased persecution. The 
report that the Pope ‘‘ delivered a furious 
allocution ” at the recent creation and 
publication of several new cardinals, on 
March 12th, is denied. One main point of 
his discourse on that occasion was ‘‘ the 
utility of the Church possessing at the pre- 
sent time cardinals of different nationali- 
ties in order that they may direct and 
influence their people and their govern- 
ments to the sole end of saving the Church.” 
The new English Cardinal Howard, in his 
speech to a distinguished company which 
assembled at the Villa Negroni to con- 
gratulate him on his elevation to the sacred 
purple, adverted to the motives which de- 
termined the Pope thus to honor him and 
his colleagues. And Cardinal Manning has 
very recently shown how similar motives 
led Pius IX. to conceive the thought of an 
Ecumenical Council. The future policy of 
Rome is clearly indicated by the Cardinal: 
‘‘The Church is the same, and can renew 
its relations with whatsoever forms of civil 
life the world is pleased to fashion for 
itself. If, as political foresight has pre- 
dicted, all nations are on the way to demo- 
cracy, the Church will know how to meet 
this new and strange aspect of the world. 
The high policy of wisdom by which the 
Pontiffs held together the dynasties of the 
Middle Ages will know how to hold together 
the people who still believe.” Meanwhile, 
a Protestant Church has been dedicated 
close by the Vatican. The ‘‘Old Catholics,” 
are pronounced by Rev. Dr. Bacon, ‘‘ to be, 
on the whole, a failure, if not altogether a 
fraud.” Father Hyacinthe has postponed 
until May his promised course of lectures 
in Paris, where, notwithstanding the pro- 
gress of religious liberty and the fact that 
its earnest advocate, Jules Simon, is Prime 
Minister of the French Republic, the elo- 
quent ex-monk is legally prevented from 
preaching. A number of Church of England 
clergyman have formed a Church League 
for the separation of Church and State. 
The New Testament has been translated 
into Hebrew by Professor Iclitzch, of 
Leipsie, where the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of that profoundly 
religious thinker, Spinoza, so long stigma- 
tized as an atheist, was but lately cele- 
brated. A Russian version of the Bible has 
been completed, and is gratuitiously cir- 
culated in Russia by the British. and 


Foreign Bible Society. Russian Poland is ! 
being rapidly Russianized, the holy da¢s of 
the Greek Church being substituted aft 
Warsaw for those of the Latin Church. 
French Protestants have invited the Ameri- 
can Foreign Church Union to resume their 
labors in France. The Catholic Senators 
and Deputies of France having called the 
attention of Duc Decazes to the position 
of the Papacy, that Minister, while express- 
ing solicitude for whatever concerns its 
spiritual authority, represented that it was 
important for France to maintain good 
relations with Italy, and that the Italian 
law relating to clerical abuses was purely 
an Italian question of interior politics. 

At length we have come to polities, but 
only with space to add little more than 
that the French Assembly and the British 
Parliament are enjoying a vacation; that 
after the Easter holidays, if nothing mean- 
while occurs to cause the pen to be flung 
aside for the sword, diplomacy will re- 
double its efforts to bring about the simul- 
taneous disarmament of Russia and Tur- 
key; that Count Andrassy may decide to 
try if the mediation of Austria can effect 
the postponement, at least, of a war, which 
seems to be, sooner or later, inevitable; and 
that General Ignatieff arrived in Berlin on 
the afternoon of March 28th, and had an in- 
terview with Prince Bismarck, who, it is 
said, promised to sustain the first proposals 
of Russia. After dining with him, and re- 
ceiving visits from the Russian and Italian 
Ambassadors, General Ignatieff left for St. 
Petersburg. The Vienna correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph says that when 
‘‘interviewed”’ by him, General Ignatieff 
declared ‘‘that Russia would not accept 
Constantinople. were it offered her on a 
golden dish.” This indicates what is 
probably the fact, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander mig!.t repeat more emphatically, and 
for stronger reasons than the Emperor 
Nicholas, the words of the latter to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour in 1853: “I do not 
cherish the illusions of Catherine II. on the 
subject of Constantinople.” It is announced 
that England has consented to sign the 
protocol, Russia having made a formal 
agreement to demobilize, but England pro- 
poses that the protocol become void should 
there be any failure to fulfill this engage- 
ment. Such is the latest phase of the 
great Eastern Question, which overtops all 
other political questions, and casts its 
shadow upon every department—industrial, 
scientific, artistic, literary and social—of 
news from the Old World. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Russian INpustries.—The Russian Government 
appears to be steadily acquiring a more active 
solicitude for the development of its national indus- 
trial resources. On March 29th the German iron 
manufacturers were thunderstruck at the receipt of 
an imperial order from St. Petersburg to the effect 
that hereafter all locomotive and rolling stock 
purchased by Russian railways must be manufac- 
tured in Russia. This is another heavy blow to 
German industry. To enable the railways to obtain 
locomotives and carriages in Russia, the Govern- 
ment will allow the materials to be imported duty 
free, and will pay premiums and subsidies to Rus- 
sian manufacturers. The decree seems at present 
applicable to new companies only, but to be gradu- 
ally extended to existing companies as home manu- 
facturers develop their works and can supply the 
demand. 

TELEGRAPHING Music.—During the present week 
a remarkable experiment is to be made with the 
telephone. An organist in Philadelphia is to per- 
form in a telegraph-room, and the music is to be 
conveyed by electricity across the wires to this city, 
where audiences will be in waiting to enjoy it 
simultaneously at Steinway Hall and the Academy 
of Music. Professor Gray’s telephone is the one to 
be used. The transmitting instrument consists of 
sixteen reeds, each representing a half-tone, which 
are set in vibration by means of a local battery act- 
ing through magnets on each side of the respective 
reeds. The compass of the instrument is, therefore, 
only one octave, and it cannot sound harmonic 
notes. A magnet similar to the Morse magnet is 
used. The performances will be under the direction 
of Max Strakosch, and Professor Boscovitz, the 
Polish pianist, will preside at the instrument, which 
is simply an ordinary keyboard, like that of a piano, 
with a key for each reed. 


American Consutsnir.—The development of the 
civil service policy of President Hayes is being ex- 
tended to our foreign representatives. Secretary 
Evarts has cetermined to inaugurate at least one 
very desirable reform. He proposes to reorganize 
the consular system, after the plan adopted by 
Great Britain. In making appointments for con- 
suls it is proposed to select men familiar with com- 
merce and manufactures, selecting commercial 
men for commercial districts, and for manufactum- 
ing districts men acquainted with the special manu- 
dactures of the districts to which they may be 
assigned. Consuls will be instructed to carefully 
observe the progress made in manufactures in their 
districts, send samples of all textile fabrics, and re- 
port in detail the process and cost of manufacture, 
in order that American manefacturers may be fully 
informed upo. this subject, and introduce such 
manufactures as may prove profitable to American 
industry and enterprise. At commercial districts 
consuls will be required to make themselves fami- 
liar with the local exports and imports, the destina- 
tion of the former and consumption of the latter, 
and report from time to time what commodities of 





trade with profft to American commerce. It is 
believed by this system American exports to South 
América and fhe islands of the Caribbean Sea 
could be quadrupled in the next four years. 


Tae New Arwy.—One of the most important 
pieces of business that will be brought before the 
next Congress w Il relate to the reorganization of 
the army. The Bill prepared by Mr. Atkins pro- 
vides for a force of 17,000 men, and names the 
following sums for its support: Pay Department, 
$10,800,000, of which the General shall receive as 
salary $11,000 a year, the Lieutenant-General $9,000, 
and Major-Generals $7,000; Subsistence Department, 
$18,540,554; Quartermaster’s Department,$7,600,000- 
No money appropriated shall be paid to any rail- 
road company for the transportation of any property 
or troops of the United States over that portion 
of any railroad which was constructed by the aid of 
a grant of public land on the condition that such 
railroad should be a public highway for the use of 
the Government of the United States. For pur- 
chase of artillery and cavalry horses, $175,000; 
clothing, $695,454; national cemeteries, $100,000; 
medical department, $150,000; ordnance depart- 
ment, $80,000; small arms ammunition, $75,000; 
manufacture at national armories of new model 
breech-loading musket, $60,000. 


Tue Next House.—The Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Adams, denies that he has 
declared, as has been bruited about by the papers, 
what the Democratic majority will be in the next 
Congress, as the certificates of election do not indi- 
cate the politics of members, and he can know 
nothing on this point except from general sources 
of information apart from his official position. His 
duties are prescribed by law as follows: “ Before 
the first meeting of each Congress the Clerk of the 
next preceding House shall make a roll of the 
Representatives-elect, and place thereon the names 
of those persons, and of such persons only, whose 
credentials show that they were regular!y elected 
in accordance with the laws of their States respec- 
tively, or the laws of the United States.’ To this 
law the Clerk intends to adhere, strictly following 
its requirements. All the certificates have been 
received, with the exception of about ten or twelve. 
Mr. Adams has written for the latter to the respec- 
tive parties. When all of the certificates which 
have been issued shall have been received, the 
Clerk will then make out his list. Although there 
is no provision of law which requires the Clerk to 
be informed of contested seats, the testimony in 
the cases is always forwarded to him to be reserved 
for the action of the House, and in this way he 
becomes acquainted with such facts. 


PouiticaL Tests.—The reformation of our civil 
service system may aptly be compared to the task 
imposed upon Hercules of cleansing the Augean 
stables. The reformers are encountering on every 
hand obstacles deep-rooted in our political system, 
and of long existence. During the recent sessions 
of the Cabinet, while the question of civil service 
reform was under consideration, the subject of 
political organizations of a secret character and 
their influence in the department was discussed at 
some length. Many of the associations are organ- 
ized ostensibly for the purpose of aiding deserving 
persons who have served in the army or navy to 
secure positions under the Government; but in 
several of the departments it has been discovered 
that on more than one occasion evil -disposed 
persons having a private grievance again-t some 
employé in the service have, through the instru- 
mentality of such organizations, brought charges 
against efficient officers. When the dismissals were 
made last Summer, from the various departments, 
certain organizations, some of them of a secret and 
political character, were quite prominent in urging 
the removal of clerks, and sometimes their influence 
prevailed over that of heads of Bureaus. Several 
members of the Cabinet have expressed opinions 
adverse to such practices, and one feature of civil 
service reform will be an entire abolition of all 
political tests upon making any changes in the 
public service. 

ABANDONING ALASKA.—On May 20th, 1867, the 
sterile territory of Alaska was purchased from 
Russia for $7,200,000, and on October 18th of the 
same year it was formally taken possession of by 
General Rousseau in the name of the United States. 
Ever since that time it has been a military district, 
with headquarters at Sitka. This, however, has 
been found to be an unnecessary expense, and the 
military district is to be abolished. One of the first 
acts of Secretary of War McCrary was to order the 
removal of the troops now stationed in Alaska. 
This is not only a measure of wise economy, but 
one of great humanity to the soldiers. The force 
has consisted of two companies of infantry, and 
numbered from 80 to 150 men. Owing to the 
severity of the climate and other causes, it has 
veen found impracticable to keep the same troops 
in Sitka more thana year. They are of no prac- 
tical use, as there is no duty to perform; and if it 
was necessary to use force to keep the natives in 
order, no provision for transporting troops to the 
different islands has ever been made. ‘The extra 
expense of this military occupation of Alaska is 
about $50,000 a year. It costs about $10,000 to 
transport the troops there from a station on the 
Pacific coast, about $10,000 more to bring them back 
again at the end of the year, and from $20,000 to 
$30,000 a year for the transportation of subsistence 
and other stores. The Secretary of the Treasury 
will issue an order to the revenue marine officers 
stationed in Alaska to use their vessels and men to 
preserve order among the natives, if necessary. 


NaTIONAL CurreNcy.—The present state of our 
national paper cuyrency furnishes some statistics 
which are worthy of record. During the month of 
March the issues of national bank notes were 
$1,979,100, of which eighty per cent., viz., $1,583,280 
in greenbacks, were destroyed ; leaving the out- 
standing legal tender circulation $362,656,204. ‘The 
above issue is the largest amount of additional cir- 
culation paid out during a:y month for the past two 
years, and about two-thirds of the amount was re- 
issued to banks which had previously retired their 


of national bank circulation outstanding on January 
Mth, 1875, was $351,000,000. The act of that date 
authorized the issue of circulat'ng notes without 
limit, subject to existing laws, and also provided 
that an amount equal to eighty per cent. of the ad- 
ditional bank notes issued should be retired if legal- 
tender notes. Since that date $57,000,000 of national 
bank-notes have been retired and surrendered, and 
$24,000,000 of additional circulation issued, making a 
total decrease of $33,000,000 of national bank notes, 
the amount now outstanding being $318,000,000. If 
the amount of legal-tender notes on deposit for the 
urpose of retiring national bank notes, amounting 
to $16,000,000, be deducted from the amount of 
national bank notes now outstanding, it will leave 
$302,000,000, which is but slightly in excess of the 
$300,000,000 authorized by the National Bank Act of 
June 3d, 1874. The total amount issued under the 
Act of January 14th, 1875, to date, was $24,179,745, 
eighty per cent. of which amount, or $19,343,796 in 
legal-tender notes, bas been retired by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, leaving the amount of legal-tender 
notes now outstanding $362,656,204. Considerable 
amounts of doubtful paper, of which, however, a 
greater or less proportion may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be recovered in future, are being charged 
te the accumulated surplus of the national banks. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic, 


Governor Roarnson, of New York, vetoed the 
Public Works Bill, and a new ono was drafted and 
adopted by tho Senate. 


Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN and Hampton, rival 
Governors of South Carolina, reached Washington in 
response to the President’s invitation. 


A rxot to rob the Government of $250,000 by 
means of altered bonds was exposed in Newark, N. J., 
by ex-Detective Nettleship, and the two conspirators 
were arrested. 


Tue water in the reservoir at Staffordville, 
Conn., broke through the dam on tho 27th ult., and, 
rushing down the valley, destroyed a large amount of 
mill and other property. 


Tue Reading Railroad Company required its 
engineers to withdraw from the Brotherhood, and 
promised to establish a life and accident insurance fund 
for the benefit of their families. 


Tus gold market showed the following fluc- 
tuations last week: Monday, 194% @104%{; Tuesday, 
10474 @104% ; Wednesday, 104% @ 104% ; Thursday, 
1047, @ 105; Friday, holiday; Saturday, 105 @ 105. 


Ricuarp C. McCormick, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Republican Executive Committce, was appointed 
Assistant Secrotary of the Treasury, and Assistant Conant 
will sail for Europe to become Chief of the Syndicate 
Bureau. 

Jupce Lawrence, of-Chicago, Governor Brown, 
of Tennessee, General Jamos Harlan, Wayne MacVeagh, 
of Philadelphia, and General Hawley, of Connecticut, 
were appointed members of the Special Louisiana Com 
mission. 

BenyamMin Noyes, President of the National 
Capital Life Insurance Company, to whom a large por- 
tion of the defunct New Jersey Mutual Life was trans- 
ferred, was arrested in New York and lodged in jail upon 
the complaint of Receiver Parker. 


A sprcraL session of the New Jersey Senate 
was convened last week, to receive the Governor’s nomi- 
nations for Judges, under the new District Court Bill, 
All were confirmed except one for Jersey City. Ex- 
Senator Stockton was appointed Attorney-General, vice 
Mr. Vanetta, resigned, and was confirmed. 


Foreign. 


Tux English University boat-race on March 24th 
resulted in a dead-heat, owing to a broken oar. 


Tue Pope's health was again reported as being 
very precarious. Preparations were instituted for a 
grand conclave. 


Mr. Layarp, British Minister at Madrid, was 
appointed ambassador at Constantinople during the 
absence of Sir H. G. Elliott. 


Tuer is a large deficit in the Prussian budget, 
but it will be more than covered by the remainder of 
the French indemnity. 


Count Anprassy, Premier of Austria, was 
again proposed as arbiter between the Powers on the 
new Russo.Turkish difficulties. 


Georce F. Sewarp, formerly United States 
Consul-General at Shanghai, was accuse. by his succes- 
sor of having been bribed for $7,000 to liberate a pirate 
and murderer. 


Tue British war-steamer Avon destroyed seven 
villages on the Congo River, Africa, as a punishment 
for outrages committed on an American schooner and 
its crew. 


Joun A. Lerten, Jr., United States Consul at 
Acapulco, was arrested without warrant and imprisoned 
by order of General Jiminez, an adherent of President 
Diaz, of Mexico. 


Tue Sultan of Perak, a State in the Malay 
Peninsula, where a conflict between the natives and the 
British authorities occurred last year, was arrested with- 
out any warrant. 


Austria is taking steps towards mobilizing 
220,000 men. The project of the Finance Minister for 
a six per cent. loan of $38,000,000 passed both the 
Upper and Lower Houses. 


Coronet Mircuett, an American officer on the 
Khédive's staff, was thrown into prison at Adowa and 
heavily chained by two native soldiers. General Gor- 
don has not been able to conclude peace with the Abys- 
sinians. 


A COLLISION occured at Mayence between Prus- 
sian and Hessian coldiers on the birthday of tho 
Emperor of Germany. Sabres were drawn on both 
sides , forty soldiers from one regiment were taken to 
the hospital, and legal proceedings were taken against 
the ringleaders. 


A MAN traveling under the name of “ W. E, 
Sutliffe, of Quebec,”’ was recognized in Liverpool on the 
Sist ult., by an agent of the Associated Press, as ex- 
Mayor Hall, of New York City. He denied his identity, 
bought a ticket for London, and was driven to a house 
where he was evidently expected. 


Severat European cabinets attempted to secure 
an understanding between England and Russia. General 
Ignatieff endeavored to have them act independently of 
England, and complained greatly of the attitude assumed 
by Lord Derby’s Cabinet, saying that England will be 
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rp for the outbreak of war, should it occur. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, which has been in course 
of preparation for the past ten months, is now completed 
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THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


HETHER President Hayes’s course 

WV towards the South in sending a com- 

mission of investigation to Lousiana, 
while he invited South Carolina, in the per- 
sons of the two Governors of that distracted 
State, to Washington, be best calculated to 
give satisfaction to the country at large— 
is a question that can only be answered by 
the result. Probably his own mind had 
been definitely determined as to what 
justice required already; but, in so weighty 
a matter, where such widely different opin- 
ions are held, it was certainly prudent to 
proceed cautiously, and to fortify himself 
with the concurrent judgments of other 
public men, before he ventured upon declar- 
ing his own. The troubles in the South 
are not of recent origin; they are no 
greater nor essentially different from what 
they have been for the past ten years; they 
are not only chronic, but they grow out of 
a state of affairs which no men now living 
had any hand in producing. They are the 
inevitable and natural result of the first 
cargo of African slaves which were landed 
apon the banks of the James River. When 
slavery had been introduced, while Virginia 
and Massachusetts were English colonies, 
it throve apace, but even from the first 
there were prophetic souls that plainly saw 
the time must come when it would have to 
be abolished; they saw, too, with terrifying 
distinctness, that the longer abolition were 
delayed the more disastrous it would be 
when it should come. It was not without 
good reason that Jefferson declared that he 
trembled when he remembered that God 
was just. But the evils which the great 
Statesman of the South dreaded were not 
precisely those that followed the cataclysm 
which he foresaw. The plague is upon us 
in a different shape from that which any- 
body anticipated. A revolt of the slaves 
was not the frightful catastrophe, with its 
slaughter and sufferings, that any really 
thoughtful mind would have dreaded—men 
who can be enslaved will never strike a 
blow for freedom. The slaves led perfectly 
peaceful and quiet lives while the whites 
were fighting the battles which they ought 
to have fought themselves. 

And now that the slaves of the South 
have been emancipated as the logical and 
natural result of the rebellion of their 
masters, the whole country is kept in a 
condition of disquiet and disturbance from 
the inability of any party to decide what 
shall be done with them. For the most part 
they are ignorant savages, utterly incapable 
of self-government, and yet endowed by 
the law of their emancipation with all the 
privileges and rights which are granted to 
white citizens who have learned the art of 
self-government by centuries of political 
training. 

How many generations it may take to 
bring the Southern blacks up to the point 
of equality with the whites, their former 
masters, it would be altogether idle to 
waste time in calculating ; but seeing the 
slow processes of tribal and race reforma- 
tion in other countries, it must be many, 
many centuries before there can be any- 
thing like an approximation to an equality 
between the two races of the Southern 
States, and, until there can be, political 
equality by law will do very little towards 
producing anything like a peaceable govern- 
ment among them. ; 

One of two things must be done—the 
Southern States must be permitted the right 


* 


of government which obtains in all other 
civilized countries—the right of the power- 
ful, intellectually speaking, to control the 
weak—or else the Federal Government 
must take upon itself the duty of govern- 
ing those who cannot govern themselves. 
Stripped of its bearings upon the control 
of the Federal Government, the Southern 
question would be divested of all its difficul- 
ties. Let the South alone and it will govern 
itself, as it has been doing with such good 
results in Georgia; but many imagine that it 
will not rest content with governing itself, 
but will insist on governing the North also, 
and that is what the North willnot submit to. 

The policy of the present Government, 
and of all succeeding Governments, will be 
to delay any decisive action; to put off as 
lengas possible taking any advanced steps, 
and to wait for future developments. It is 
twelve years since the end of the war, and 
the question of what to do with the South is 
apparently as remote as ever from receiving 
a satisfactory answer. It would have made 
little difference whether the Administration 
in power at Washington had been called 
Democratic or Republican, the difficulties in 
the way of a satisfactory adjustment would 
have been nearly the same. 

It is something, however, to have a man 
in the Presidential office whose justness of 
motive has not been questioned, and whose 
discretion has thus far compelled the re- 
spect of the people. If he should not suc- 
ceed in fully satisfying public expectation 
it will be no fault of his own, but will be 
owing to the inhering difficulties with 
which he has to contend. 

The sending a commission to Louisiana, 
composed of representatives of both par- 
ties and of different sections of the Union, 
will have a soothing influence upon the 
popular mind, and whatever report may 
be furnished can hardly fail to be accepted 
as truthfully representing the actual con- 
dition of affairs in that State. On the 
nature of that report will depend the action 
of the Government cither in keeping the 
United States troops in New Orleans to 
support the Packard Government, or, in 
withdrawing them to permit the Nicholls 
Government to assume control of the 
State. As to South Carolina, there ap- 
pears to be very little reason to doubt 
that the President strongly inclines to re- 
cognize the legal right of Wade Hampton 
to the Governorship of the State. It is not 


ernor Hayes, while his election was yet in 
doubt, should have so greatly erred in a 
comprehension of his views as to give such 
promises as were done by Judge Stanley 
Matthews and Mr. Foster to Senator Gor- 
don and other representatives of the South, 
unless they knew what the course of action 
would be when Governor Hayes became 
President. It was not necessary that he 
should make any pledges, and it does not 
appear that any were made on his behalf: 
but the knowledge of what his leanings 
and opinions were was sufficient for his 
friends to say what he would probably do; 
and that he will essentially do what they 
promised, when he can be given time to 
furnish justification for his aets, there is 
very little reason to doubt. The Southern 
trouble will not be got rid of, but some- 
thing will be done towards its mitigation, 
and an improved feeling may be counted 
upon both South and North which will 
have a happy influence upon the commer- 
cial interests of the whole country. 


BRITISH IMMIGRATION. 


HE views already set forth in these 
columns relative to the increasing cur- 
rent of emigration from the United States 
receive additional point in the official re- 
port just published of the emigration and 
immigration of Great Britain in1876. This 
report demonstrates that while the tide of 
emigration to the British Colonies retains 
its steady flow, annually increasing, the 
current has turned from the United States. 
More persons of British origin removed 
from this country to Great Britain in 1876 
than the latter sent out to us as emigrants. 
The accuracy with which these British re- 
ports are compiled, and the admirable 
method of analysis observed in the various 
tables they contain, enable us to accept the 
deductions and lessons they convey as be- 
yond question. The statistical department 
of the Board of Trade, under whose auspices 
the report in question was prepared, de- 
serves especial credit for its perspicuity, 
as well as for the promptness with which 
it has been published, almost at the be- 
ginning of the year. The total number of 
emigrants from Great Britain in 1876 was 
138,122, while the total number of immi- 
grants was 91,647, leaving a balance in 
favor of the first-mentioned class of 
46,575. This deduction from the popula- 
tion by emigration was smaller than that 
of any year since 1848, or is estimated to 
be so, the records prior to 1870 seeming 
to have been very loosely kept. ‘ If we 
have any regard,” says the report, ‘‘to the 
precise nationalities of the persons going 


‘atid ‘returning; our -loss of- population last 





year was probably only about 38,000; buat 


possible that the intimate friends of Gov- | 
lif it has not been altogether suspended,” 


even with this ‘calculation, we may still in- 
‘lide some persons who come here, not as 
returned emigrants, but as immigrants 
from the United States and Canada, while 
the immigration from Germany is a very 
considerable element indeed. It is ob- 
vious, however, that during 1876 more 
persons came from the United Statés than 
we sent out to that country, the emigrants 
being 64,554, and thé immigrants 54,697.” 

This state of things was largely attribut- 
able, without doubt, to the stagnation of 
trade, and fluctuation of commercial en- 
terprise, and the general prevalence of de- 
pressing conditions on this side of the 
Atlantic. These prevailed, it is true, to 
an equal extent in the British Kingdom 
also, but that circumstance did not suffice 
to retard the backward flow of our British- 
born population. People not unnaturally 
fancy that if they are to be badly off they 
may as well have their privations alleviated 
by enduring them in the companionship of 
kith and kin. The British statisticians can 
congratulate themselves upon the contrast 
between this reflux of emigration and the 
picture presented in 1873, when the pres- 
sure was particularly strong towards the 
United States. ‘‘ But,” they philosophically 
add, ‘‘it must be remembered that for 
several years all kinds of means were used 
for acquainting the people of this country 
and of Ireland with the facilities and ad- 
vantages which attended emigration to 
America; by lectures, prospectuses, publi- 
cations, representatives among the work- 
ing-classes, land schemes, emigration 
agencies, and constant communications to, 
and advertisements in, the newspapers, 
information was afforded, and glowing de- 
scriptions were given. The result was that 
a great tide of emigration set across the 
Atlantic, and it is only now that a reaction 
seems to have set in.” This does not ap- 
pear to be the case with respect to any 
other of the British Colonies. In Canada 
the immigrants amounted to 9,335, against 
6,629 who returned to the mother-country. 
The British emigrants to Australia and 
New Zealand in the same year were 
32,176, and the immigrants only 2,579; 
and the average emigration to these colo- 
nies of the preceding three years was about 
38,000, against an average immigration 
of about 2,200. It seems, then, the report 
infers, with respect to North America, that 
‘‘emigration thither for permanent settle- 
ment has fallen to the smallest dimensions, 


and, ‘‘in fact, the records of 1876 are the 
records of a movement of passengers to 
and fro, and not in any real sense emigra- 
tion at all.” Another curious piece of col- 
lateral evidence cited as showing the more 
permanent character of the emigration to 
Australia in comparison with that to Amer- 
ica, is the fact that ‘‘ only 73 agricultural 
laborers are enumerated among the adult 
male emigrants to the United States, 
amounting to 39,000, while more than 
3,000 are so classed among the very much 
smaller total absorbed by the Australasian 
colonies.” This, it is acknowledged, may 
be liable to some explanation, as the figures 
may be merely the best that can be ob- 
tained through the ambiguity of the call- 
ings of many of those concerned; but even 
after such allowance, the figures still are 
of weighty significance. Meanwhile we no- 
tice the efforts to induce emigration from 
this country to Australia continue to be 
made, and a larger shipment than any 
preceding one is announced for some time 
in April. 


CROWDED SCHOOLS IN CITIES. 


BILL is before the Legislature of New 
York State, providing for the sani- 
tary visitation and inspection of public 
schools by a corps of authorized physicians. 
Their duties are to report upon the condi- 
tion of the school-buildings, and the health 
of the little ones who spend so many of 
their early years within their walls. There 
ean be no doubt that such authoritative 
inspection can only be productive of good. 
With much reason we take pride in our 
school system, and yet there is not a 
teacher but knows that some of the build- 
ings are frightfully overcrowded, and that 
this can only be to the serious detriment 
of health. It is absurd and arrogant to 
pretend that everything cofinected with our 
educational system is perfect. Far wiser 
is it to study where reform can bo intro- 
duced to advantage, and to apply all reme- 
dies with unflinching hand. 
There is no question that many of the 
schools in our large cities are-sadly over- 
crowded. Little ones who need elbow- 
room to accommodate their exuberant vi- 
tality are thrust close together on hard 
benches, until the child loses his indiviau- 
ality and incurs the risk of exchanging his 
place for the still narrower quarters of the 
grave. Ata recent meeting of the Medico- 
Legal Society a physician stated that there 
was a school in one of the most densely. 
populated sections of the city—in the Tenth 
Ward—where there are,-on the average, 
about 1,600 children in the, Primary De- 





partment, where ~ rooms ”are so dark that 
blackboard exercises could not be<dis 


tinguished by the eye, and the gallery- 
classes are so crowded that there is scarcely 
zoom tomove. For the children confined in 
this pen there is but one intermission in the 
morning, and that of but twenty minutes. 
and even this was not allowed until com- 
plaint was made by physicians that it would 
be accounted cruelty to animals to keep 
them in such an unsanitary condition. Al] 
this is, of course, confessedly wrong. As citi- 
zens of a free commonwealth, each child is 
entitled to so many cubic feet of air and to 
a given area of space, over which he is 
master and for which he is responsible. 
Possibly this may add to the expense of the 
schools at first, but it will also add eventu- 
ally to the wealth of the State. If children 
at six years of age have proper management 
in the school-house with regard to the form 
of desks and seats, light and heat, hours of 
study and books, they ought to represent a 
higher type of life at twenty-five than when 
first taken in hand to be educated. But 
the contrary frequently happens under the 
present crowding, forcing system. The 
school-buildings have a fair outside, but 
enough attention is not paid to the comfort 
of the scholars and their hygiene. Book- 
learning is not the sole end of education, 
but the child is to grow stronger and bet- 
ter, physically and morally, as well as men- 
tally, until he comes forth fully equipped 
for the great battle of life. 

As the first step towards preventing the 
overcrowding of schools, it would be ad- 
visable to make the minimum age of ad- 
mission six years instead of four. Home 
is the only proper place for little prattlers 
of four or five years, whose nervous organi- 
zation can only be injured by the restraints 
of school discipline. For children under 
eight years of age a daily attendance of 
three hours is altogether sufficient, and 
more than this will be a positive injury. 
Even under the weeding-out process of 
such improvements, it will be found neces- 
sary to the health of the schola:s that ad- 
ditional school-room shall be provided in 
most of the city districts, and that larger 
play-grounds shall be secured. To this 
end every school-building shou!d be sur- 
rounded by an ample open space, which 
will secure light and ventilation as well. 
The beginning of reforms shoyld be made 
in the Primary Departments; there is no 
good reason of keeping little ones of tender 
years confined to hard benches for hours 
at a time, and usually under charge of a 
young lady-teacher who has not yet reached 
the years of sanitary discretion. Dr. Agnew 
suggests that school-houses should be con- 
structed like the Hospital for Cripples on 
Lexington Avenue, or the new City Hos- 
pital on Sixteenth Street, with a large room 
on the upper floor called tho Solarium, 
which would be, in fact, a great play-room 
exposed to the sun, where the little ones 
could pass most of their time. Inasmuch 
as the school-house is constructed mainly 
for the accommodation of poor children, he 
thinks it would be better for such children 
to spend most of the day in school-houses 
having good sanitary conditions, rather than, 
as they now do, in tenement-houses. Pos- 
sibly this idea may be rather in advance of 
public opinion, but certainly a sense of 
justice should lead us to give the children 
of the poor all the sunshine, fresh air, ex- 
ercise for their growing frames, and proper 
recreation, to which, as citizens of the 
republic, they are clearly entitled. To de- 
prive them of any of their privileges is 
robbery. In ancient Sybario it is said that 
there was a law by which every citizen who 
took away from another that which he 
could not restore was subjected to a heavy 
fine. In consequence of this edict, an archi- 
tect who erected a school-house that de- 
prived some of the children of light and 
air, and space in which to move about 
freely, was condemned to tear down his 
building and erect on the site a magnificent 
statue of Apollo. If such a law was en- 
foreed in the United States, our chief cities 
would be adorned from one end to the 
other with a wonderful, if not magnificent, 
array of statuary. 








THE EXISTING SITUATION. 


HE Southern Question has practically 
centred during the past few months 
upon the settlement of affairs in Louisiana 
and South Carolina. The existence of 
the dual Legislatures in those States is 
utterly subversive of everything resembling 
good government, and, so long as it con- 
tinues, a feeling of uncertainty and distrust 
will pervade the public mind and retard the 
revival of business activity through the 
country. The President has decided to take 
no action in the matter of Louisiana until 
he has learned exactly the state of affairs 
there through the report of a special com- 
mittee, consisting of ex-Governor John C. 
Brown, of Tennessee; John M.-Harlan, of 
Kentucky; Charles B. Lawrence, of Illi- 
nois; Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, 
and Wayne McVcagh, of Pennsylvania. 
These gentlemen represent both political 
parties, and their personal high character 
and standing give “assurance that they 





may be relied upon to report fairly and im- 
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partially. The South Carolina complication 
has been heard on both sides in Washing- 
ton through both the claiming Governors, 
and present appearances indicate a prefer- 
ence of Hampton’s claims, provided Cham- 
berlain ean be gracefully got rid of. It is 
believed that the troops will be withdrawn 
from Columbia early this week. The car- 
pet-bag element in the South is reported to 
be dismayed at the cold shoulder the Hayes 
Administration is turning toward it, and ru- 
mors are rife of combinations being already 
planned by the Congressional representa- 
tives of this class to act with the Democrats 
infuture. If this should be done, it would 
constitute one of the most remarkable of 
all the shifting features of this dramatic 
political epoch. It is said that three 
Southern Republican Senators and thirteen 
Republican Congressmen have been thus 
secured by the Democrats, which will 
assure to the latter party the control of 
bo:h Houses of Congress. In the mean- 
while the civil service is being recon- 
structed as rapidly as practicable, and a 
genuine reform is unquestionably contem- 
plated, the influence of which is designed 
to pervade all the public departments. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether the 
politicians will not find some means for 
thwarting this unusual, and, to them, 
highly unpalatable, manifestion of virtue 
in public places. 


OLD WORLD NEWS, 


| parte naar what passes for it —is 
really at the bottom almost of all the 
urgent questions of the day in the Old 
World. For example, and pre-eminently, 
it is this which fires the burning Eastern 
Question, aside from all possible imme- 
diate and future political and social com- 
plications of impending war between Turks 
with their Crescent and Russians with 
their Cross. Religious items, therefore, 
take precedence, particularly just now. 
Recent rumors that the Pope suffers from 
frequent fainting fits, and that his legs are 
paralyzed, have been positively contra- 
dicted. The rumors were doubtless exag- 
gerated, but it will be wonderful if he lives 
to celebrate his approaching Episcopal 
Jubilee, and to realize his idea of the re- 
assembling of the Vatican Council. At the 
jubilee of the Pope there will be distributed 
a Bull, prescribing the future duties of the 
dignitaries of the Church, and setting forth 
the works avhieved by Pius IX. The Holy 
Father has been strongly urged to intensify 
the anathemas hitherto hurled against 
Victor Emmanuel, in case the King of Italy 
should persist in approval of the Clerical 
Abuses Bil], but it is not impossible that a 
great example may be set, at the Vatican, 
of the patience and abstention from provo- 
cation which have lately been counseled to 
bishops by a circular issued from it in an- 
ticipation of increased persecution. The 
report that the Pope ‘delivered a furious 
allocution ” at the recent creation and 
publication of several new cardinals, on 
March 12th, is denied. One main point of 
his discourse on that occasion was ‘‘ the 
utility of the Church possessing at the pre- 
sent time cardinals of different nationali- 
ties in order that they may direct and 
influence their people and their govern- 
ments to the sole end of saving the Church.” 
The new English Cardinal Howard, in his 
speech to a distinguished company which 
assembled at the Villa Negroni to con- 
gratulate him on his elevation to the sacred 
purple, adverted to the motives which de- 
termined the Pope thus to honor him and 
his colleagues. And Cardinal Manning has 
very recently shown how similar motives 
led Pius IX. to conceive the thought of an 
Ecumenical Council. The future policy of 
Rome is clearly indicated by the Cardinal: 
“The Church is the same, and can renew 
its relations with whatsoever forms of civil 
life the world is pleased to fashion for 
itself. If, as political foresight has pre- 
dicted, all nations are on the way to demo- 
cracy, the Church will know how to meet 
this new and strange aspect of the world. 
The high policy of wisdom by which the 
Pontiffs held together the dynasties of the 
Middle Ages will know how to hold together 
the people who still believe.” Meanwhile, 
a Protestant Church has been dedicated 
close by the Vatican. The ‘‘ Old Catholics,” 
are pronounced by Rev. Dr. Bacon, ‘‘ to be, 
on the whole, a failure, if not altogether a 
fraud.” Father Hyacinthe has postponed 


until May his promised course of lectures. 


in Paris, where; notwithstanding the pro- 
gress of religious liberty and the fact that 
its earnest advocate, Jules Simon, is Prime 
Minister of the French Republic, the elo- 
quent ex-monk is legally prevented from 
preaching. A number of Church of England 
clergyman have formed a Church League 
for the separation of Church and State. 
The New Testament has been translated 
into Hebrew by Professor Iclitzch, of 
Leipsic, where the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of that profoundly 
religious thinker, Spinoza, so long stigma- 
tized as an atheist, was but lately cele- 
brated. A Russian version of the Bible has 
been completed, and is gratuitiously cir- 


Foreign Bible Society. Russian Poland is ! 
being rapidly Russianized, the holy¥ days of 
the Greek Church being substituted af 
Warsaw for those of the Latin Church. 
French Protestants have invited the Ameri- 
can Foreign Church Union to resume their 


labors in France. The Catholic Senators 
and Deputies of France having called the 
attention of Duc Decazes to the position 
of the Papacy, that Minister, while express- 
ing solicitude for whatever concerns its 
spiritual authority, represented that it was 
important for France to maintain good 
relations with Italy, and that the Italian 
law relating to clerical abuses was purely 
an Italian question of interior politics. 

At length we have come to politics, but 
only with space to add little more than 
that the French Assembly and the British 
Parliament are enjoying a vacation; that 
after the Easter holidays, if nothing mean- 
while occurs to cause the pen to be flung 
aside for the sword, diplomacy will re- 
double its efforts to bring about the simul- 
taneous disarmament of Russia and Tur- 
key; that Count Andrassy may decide to 
try if the mediation of Austria can effect 
the postponement, at least, of a war, which 
seems to be, sooner or later, inevitable; and 
that General Ignatieff arrived in Berlin on 
the afternoon of March 28th, and had an in- 
terview with Prince Bismarck, who, it is 
said, promised to sustain the first proposals 
of Russia. After dining with him, and re- 
ceiving visits from the Russian and Italian 
Ambassadors, General Ignatieff left for St. 
Petersburg. The Vienna correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph says that when 
‘‘interviewed’”” by him, General Ignatieff 
declared ‘‘that Russia would not accept 
Constantinople. were it offered her on a 
golden dish.” This indicates what is 
probably the fact, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander mig.t repeat more emphatically, and 
for stronger reasons than the Emperor 
Nicholas, the words of the latter to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour in 1853: ‘I do not 
cherish the illusions of Catherine II. on the 
subject of Constantinople.” It is announced 
that England has consented to sign the 
protocol, Russia having made a formal 
agreement to demobilize, but England pro- 
poses that the protocol become void should 
there be any failure to fulfill this engage- 
ment. Such is the latest phase of the 
great Eastern Question, which overtops all 
other political questions, and casts its 
shadow upon every department—industrial, 
scientific, artistic, literary and social—of 
news from the Old World. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Russian InpustRIES.—The Russian Government 
appears to be steadily acqairing a more active 
solicitude for the development of its national indus- 
trial resources. On March 29th the German iron 
manufacturers were thunderstruck at the receipt of 
an imperial order from St. Petersburg to the effect 
that hereafter all locomotive and rolling stock 
purchased by Russian railways must be manufac- 
tured in Russia. This is another heavy blow to 
German industry. To enable the railways to obtain 
locomotives and carriages in Russia, the Govern- 
ment will allow the materials to be imported duty 
free, and will pay premiums and subsidies to Rus- 
sian manufacturers. The decree seems at present 
applicable to new companies only, but to be gradu- 
ally extended to existing companies as home manu- 
facturers develop their works and can supply the 
demand. 

TELEGRAPHING Music.—During the present week 
a remarkable experiment is to be made with the 
telephone. An organist in Philadelphia is to per- 
form in a telegraph-room, and the music is to be 
conveyed by electricity across the wires to this city, 
where audiences will be in waiting to enjoy it 
simultaneously at Steinway Hall and the Academy 
of Music. Professor Gray’s telephone is the one to 
be used. The transmitting instrument consists of 
sixteen reeds, each representing a half-tone, which 
are set in vibration by means of a local battery act- 
ing through magnets on each side of the respective 
reeds. The compass of the instrumentis, therefore, 
only one octave, and it cannot sound harmonic 
notes. A magnet similar to the Morse magnet is 
used. The performances will be under the direction 
of Max Strakosch, and Professor Boscovitz, the 
Polish pianist, will preside at the instrament, which 
is simply an ordinary keyboard, like that of a piano, 
with a key for each reed. 


AmeERICAN Consutsnir.—The development of the 
civil service policy of President Hayes is being ex- 
tended to our foreign representatives. Secretary 
Evarts has ce‘ermived to inaugurate at least one 
very desirable reform. He proposes to reorganize 
the consular system, after the plan adopted by 
Great Britain. In making appointments for con- 
suls it is proposed to select men familiar with com- 
merce and manufactures, selecting commercial 
men for commercial districts, and for manufactu- 
ing districts men acquainted with the special manu- 
aactures of the districts to which they may be 
assigned. Consuls will be instructed to carefully 
observe the progress made in manufactures in their 
districts, send samples of all textile fabrics, and re- 
port in detail the process and cost of manufacture, 
in order that American mannfacturers may be fully 
informed upon. this subject, and introduce such 
manufactures as may prove profitable to American 
industry and enterprise. At commercial districts 
consuls will be required to make themselves fami- 
liar with the local exports and imports, the destina- 
tion of the former and consumption of the latter, 
and report from time to time what commodities of 





culated in Russia by the British. and 


trade with profit to American commerce. It is 
believed by this system American exports to South 
America and the islands of the Caribbean Sea 
could be quadrupled in the next four years. 


THe New Arvy.—One of the most important 
pieces of business that will be brought before the 
next Congress w Il relate to the reorganization of 
the army. The Bill prepared by Mr. Alkins pro- 
vides for a force of 17,000 men, and names the 
following sums for its support: Pay Department, 
$10,800,000, of which the General shall receive as 
salary $11,000 a year, the Lieutenant-General $9,000, 
and Major-Generals $7,000; Subsistence Department, 
$18,540,554; Quartermaster’s Department,$7,600,000- 
No money appropriated shall be paid to any rail- 
road company for the transportation of any property 
or troops of the United States over that portion 
of any railroad which was constructed by the aid of 
a grant of public land on the condition that such 
railroad should be a public highway for the use of 
the Government of the United States. For pur- 
chase of artillery and cavalry horses, $175,000; 
clothing, $695,454; national cemeteries, $100,000; 
medical department, $150,000; ordnance depart- 
ment, $80,000; small arms ammunition, $75,000; 
manufacture at national armories of new model 
breech-loading musket, $60,000. 


Toe Next House.—The Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Adams, denies that he has 
declared, as has been bruited about by the papers, 
what the Democratic majority will be in the next 
Congress, as the certificates of election do not indi- 
cate the politics of members, and he can know 
nothing on this point except from general sources 
of information apart from his official position. His 
duties are prescribed by law as follows: ‘Before 
the first meeting of each Congress the Clerk of the 
next preceding House shall make a roll of the 
Representatives-elect, and place thereon the names 
of those persons, and of such persons only, whose 
credentials show that they were regular'y elected 
in accordance with the laws of their States respuc- 
tively, or the laws of the United States.’’ To this 
law the Clerk intends to adhere, strictly following 
its requirements. All the certificates have been 
received, with the exception of about ten or twelve. 
Mr. Adams has written for the latter to the respec- 
tive parties. When all of the certificates which 
have been issued shall have been received, the 
Clerk will then make out his list. Although there 
is no provision of law which requires the Clerk to 
be informed of contested seats, the testimony in 
the cases is always forwarded to him to be reserved 
for the action of the House, and in this way he 
becomes acquainted with such facts. 


PouiticaL Tests.—The reformation of our civil 
service system may aptly be compared to the task 
imposed upon Hercules of cleansing the Augean 
stables. The reformers are encountering on every 
hand obstacles deep-rooted in our political system, 
and of long existence. During the recent sessions 
of the Cabinet, while the question of civil service 
reform was under consideration, the subject of 
political organizations of a secret character and 
their influence in the department was discussed at 
some length. Many of the associations are organ- 
ized ostensibly for the purpose of aiding deserving 
persons who have served in the army or navy to 
secure positions under the Government; but in 
several of the departments it has been discovered 
that on more than one occasion evil - disposed 
persons having a private grievance against some 
employé in the service have, through the instru- 
mentality of such organizations, brought charges 
against efficient officers. When the dismissals were 
made last Summer, from the various departments, 
certain organizations, some of them of a secret and 
political character, were quite prominent in urging 
the removal of clerks, and sometimes their influence 
prevailed over that of heads of Bureaus. Several 
members of the Cabinet have expressed opinions 
adverse to such practices, and one feature of civil 
service reform will be an entire abolition of all 
political tests upon making any changes in the 
public service. 

ABANDONING ALASKA.—On May 20th, 1867, the 
sterile territory of Alaska was purchased from 
Russia for $7,200,000, and on October 18th of the 
same year it was formally taken possession of by 
General Rousseau in the name of the United States. 
Ever since that time it has been a military district, 
with headquarters at Sitka. This, however, has 
been found to be an unnecessary expense, and the 
military district is to be abolished. One of the first 
acts of Secretary of War McCrary was to order the 
removal of the troops now stationed in Alaska. 
This is not only a measure of wise economy, but 
one of great humanity to the soldiers. The force 
has consisted of two companies of infantry, and 
numbered from 80 to 150 men. Owing to the 
severity of the climate and other causes, it has 
been found impracticable to keep the same troops 
in Sitka more thana year. They are of no prac- 
tical use, as there is no duty to perform; and if it 
was necessary to use force to keep the natives in 
order, no provision for transporting troops to the 
different islands has ever been made. The extra 
expense of this military occupation of Alaska is 
about $50,000 a year. It costs about $10,000 to 
transport the troops there from a station on the 
Pacific coast, about $10,000 more to bring them back 
again at the end of the year, and from $20,000 to 
$30,000 a year for the transportation of subsistence 
and other stores. The Secretary of the Treasury 
will issue an order to the revenue marine officers 
stationed in Alaska to use their vessels and men to 
preserve order among the natives, if necessary, 


NaTIoNAL Currency.—The present state of our 
national paper currency furnishes some statistics 
which are worthy of record. During the month of 
March the issues of national bank notes were 
$1,979,100, of which eighty per cent., viz., $1,583,280 
in greenbacks, were destroyed ; leaving the out- 
standing legal tender circulation $362,656,204. The 
above issue is the largest amount of additional cir- 
culation paid out during a::y month for the past two 
years, and about two-thirds of the amount was re- 
issued to banks which had previously retired their 


of national bank circulation outstanding on January 
Mth, 1875, was $351,000,000. The act of that date 
authorized the issue of circulat‘ng notes without 
limit, subject to existing laws, and also provided 
that an amount equal to eighty per cent. of the ad- 
ditional bank notes issued should be retired if legal- 
tender notes. Since that date $57,000,000 of national 
bank-notes have been retired and surrendered, and 
$24,000,000 of additional circulation issued, making a 
total decrease of $33,000,000 of national bank notes, 
the amount now outstanding being $318,000,000. If 
the amount of legal-tender notes on deposit for the 
purpose of retiring national bank notes, amounting 
to $16.000,000, be deducted from the amount of 
national bank notes now outstanding, it will leave 
$302,000,000, which is but slightly in excess of the 
$300,000,000 authorized by the National Bank Act of 
June 3d, 1874. The total amount issued under the 
Act of January 14th, 1875, to date, was $24,179,745, 
eighty per cent. of which amount, or $19,343,796 in 
legal-tender notes, bas been retired by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, leaving the amount of legal-tender 
notes now outstanding $362,656,204. Considerable 
amounts of doubtful paper, of which, however, a 
greater or less proportion may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be recovered in future, are being charged 
te the accumulated surplus of the national banks. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Govgxnor Roarnson, of New York, vetoed the 
Public Works Bill, and a new ono was drafted and 
adopted by tho Senate. 


Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN and Hampron, rival 
Governors of South Carolina, reached Washington in 
response to the President’s invitation 


A riot to rob the Government of $250,000 by 
means of altered bonds was exposed in Newark, N. J., 
by ex-Detective Nettleship, and the two conspirators 
were arrested. 


Tue water in the reservoir at Staffordville, 
Conp., broke through the dam on tho 27th ult., and, 
rushing down the valley, destroyed a large amount of 
mill and other property. 


Tue Reading Railroad Company required its 
engineers to withdraw from the Brotherhood, and 
promised to establish a life and accident insurance fund 
for the benefit of their families. 


Tus gold market showed the following fluc- 
tuations last week: Monday, 194% @ 10434; Tuesday, 
104% @104%4 ; Wednesday, 104% @ 104% ; Thursday, 
104% @105; Friday, holiday; Saturday, 105 @ 105 }¢. 


Ricnarp C. McCormick, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Republican Executive Committce, was appointed 
Assistant Secrotary of the Treasury, and Assistant Conant 
will sail for Europe to become Chief of the Syndicate 
Bareau. 

Jupce Lawrence, of Chicago, Governor Brown, 
of Tennessee, General Jamos Harlan, Wayne MacVeagh, 
of Philadelphia, and General Hawley, of Connecticut, 
were appointed members of the Special Louisiana Com 
mission. 

BenyAMiIN Noyes, President of the National 
Capital Life Insurance Company, to whom a large por- 
tion of the defunct New Jersey Mutual Life was trans- 
ferred, was arrested in New York and lodged in jail upon 
the complaint of Receiver Parker. 


A spxctaL session of the New Jersey Senate 
was convened last weck, to receive the Governor’s nomi- 
nations for Judges, under the new District Court Bill, 
All were confirmed except one for Jersey City. Ex- 
Senator Stockton was appointed Attorney-General, vice 
Mr. Vanetta, resigned, and was confirmed. 


Foreign. 


Tux English University boat-race on March 24th 
resulted in a dead-heat, owing to a broken oar. 


Tue Pope's health was again reported as being 
very precarious. Preparations were instituted for a 
grand conclave. 


Mr. Layarp, British Minister at Madrid, was 
appointed ambassador at Constantinople during the 
absence of Sir H. G. Elliott. 


Tuenrz is a large deficit in the Prussian budget, 
but it will be more than covered by the remainder of 
the French indemnity. 


Count Anprassy, Premier of Austria, was 
again proposed as arbiter between the Powers on the 
new Russo-Turkish difficulties, 


Grorce F. Sewarp, formerly United States 
Consul-General at Shanghai, was accuse-1 by his succes- 
sor of having been bribed for $7,000 to liberate a pirate 
and murderer. 


Tue British war-steamer Avon destroyed seven 
villages on the Congo River, Africa, as a punishment 
for outrages committed on an American schooner and 
its crew. 


Joun A. Lerten, Jr., United States Consul at 
Acapulco, was arrested without warrant and imprisoned 
by order of General Jiminez, an adherent of President 
Diaz, of Mexico. 


Tue Sultan of Perak, a State in the Malay 
Peninsula, where a conflict between the natives and the 
British authorities occurred last year, was arrested with- 
out any warrant. 


Austria is taking steps towards mobilizing 
220,000 men. The project of the Finance Minister for 
a six per cent. loan of $38,000,000 passed both the 
Upper and Lower Houses. 


Cotonet Mitcue.1, an American officer on the 
Khédive's staff, was thrown into prison at Adowa and 
heavily chained by two native soldiers. General Gor- 
don has not been able to conclude peace with the Abys- 
sinians. 


A COLLISION occured at Mayence between Prus- 
sian and Hessian coldiers on the birthday of tho 
Emperor of Germany. Sabres were drawn on both 
sides , forty soldiers from one regiment were taken to 
the hospital, and legal proceedings were taken against 
the ringleaders. 


A MAN traveling under the name of “ W. E. 
Sutliffe, of Quebec,” was recognized in Liverpool on the 
Sist ult., by an agent of the Associated Press, as ex- 
Mayor Hall, of New York City. He denied his identity, 
bought a ticket for London, and was driven to a house 
where be was evidently expected. 


Severat European cabinets attempted to secure 
an understanding b n England and Russia. General 
Ignatieff endeavored to have them act independently of 
England, and complained greatly of the attitude assumed 











American production might be added to our export 


circulation and taken up their bonds, The amount 


by Lord Derby’s Cabinet, saying that England will be 
responsible for the outbreak of war, should it occur. 
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FRANCE.—RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE PREFECT OF THE SEINE AT THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE. RUSSIA.—CARRYING SUPPLIES OF TALLOW TO THE RUSSIAN CAMP AT KISCHINEFF. 





ITALY.—THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL WITNESSING PROFESSOR VOLPICELLI’S EXPERIMENTS WITH 
ELECTRICITY, IN ROME. 





CHINA.—THE ENGLISH TRINITY CHURCH IN THE CITY OF SHANGHAI. WRANCE.—EMBARKING NORMAN HORSES AT HONFLEUR FOR ENGLAND. 
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OPENING OF THE TROUT SEASON. 


r accordance with the provisions of the law 
relating to trout-fishing in the waters of New 
York State, the season was opened on Thursday, 
March 15th, and the sport may be kept up until the 
middle of October next. The chief trout-streams 
and preserves in the vicinity of New York City are 
on the south side of Long Island, beginning at 
Carnarsie and extending to Fire Place in Suffolk 
County. Upon the north side there are also many 
nurseries, but they are maintained more for com- 
mercial profit than social sport. The greater por- 
tion of trout that find their way to the markets, 
hotels and restaurants are taken from north-side 
streams by scooping, the demand being sufficiently 
jarge to warrant many farmers in abandoning the 
growing of garden-produce for the propagation of 
this delightful fish. There are extensive ponds 
at Jamaica, Springfield, Ridgewood, Baldwin's, 
Ng ow South Oyster Bay. Amityville,*Babylon, in 
the Eighteenth Ward of Brooklyn, and on Green’s 
River; but the most notable one, in a sportsman’s 
estimation, is that of the South Side Club, at Islip. 
The members of this club are well-known citizens 
ot New York, Recorder Hackett being the presi- 
dent. The preserve-ponds are upon the apgog J 
of Amos R. Stellenwerf, who, with his son, J. M. 
Stellenwerf, keeps a rigid guard over them, per- 
mitting none but members of the club and their 
guests to angle or even inspect the works. 

On the first day of the season the club visited the 
pons. and the sport was ceremoniously opened 
sy Recorder Hackett, the president. During the 
fist four days no less than 230 of the handsomest 
trout were taken by the members. Young Stellen- 
werf follows the party at a considerable distance, 
and has the knack of securing large numbers of fat 
tish after they have cast their flies over almost every 
part of the ponds. Ata recent exhibition of line- 
throwing, one was cast a distance of fifty-five feet ; 
but Stellenwerf has rendered himself famous in 
sporting circles by throwing a line seventy feet. 

The young trout are fed with minnows. The 
distributor is a kind of sluice-way, with a pebbled 
bottom, and furnished at regular intervals with 
scieens of wire having different degrees of fine- 
ness; so that, as the fish attempt to swim out, 





FEEDING THE YOUNG TROUT IN THE DISTRIBUTOR. 


upon certain formule, agreed upon after much de- 
liberation by Washington’s Cabinet. There were 
no American precedents to imitate, and it was 
deemed policy,while providing for seasons of purely 
social intercourse between the Chief Executive of 
the new-born Republic and the representatives of 
European Powers,to invest these ceremonies with as 


they are assorted into classes according to | little of the glitter and circumstance of court life as 


their size. The buildings at the 
ponds are quite unique in appear- 
ance, and one—the largest — was 
used as a flour-mill many genera- 
tions ago. Water-willows fringe 
the borders of the streams, All 
that science can provide for the 
propagation of trout is here dis- 
played. — 
On the day following the open- Z 
ing, Eugene G. Blackford gave an Wi | 
exhibition of all the trout that could | ie 


Wy ff ff 


be procured in the United States 
‘and the provinces, at his stand in 
Fulton Market. In the collection 
were trout of various ages, from the 
young fry to the five-pound fish. 
‘Two aquariums of moderate pro- 
iportions were filled with live trout 
ifrom prominent culturists. There 
were also brook-trout from Seth 
‘Green, from those three weeks old 
ito yearlings. Oi the dressed fish, 
ithere were brook - trout from Wis- 
-consin, New Bedford, Moosehead 
‘Lake and Jamestown, N. Y. Then 
there were a large number of bar- 
els and boxes which had not been 
emptied, and which contained over 
‘6,000 pounds of trout. In addition 
to the d tic speci , there 
were wild trout from Joliet, Can- 
ada; sea trout from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, weighing from four to 
five pounds each; and salmon trout 
from Truckee River, California. O¢ 
other fish exhibited, there were 
many varieties, but those least com- 
mon in New York were the red- 
snappers from the coast of Florida, 
California salmon, and English tur- 
bot brought trom Liverpool by the 
steamship Brilannic. 





RECEPTION BY MRS. HAYES 
JN THE BLUE ROOM OF THE 
WuiTtE House. 

To receptions now being given 


by President and Mrs. Hayes 
in the White House are based 
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possible. Mrs, Washington at once put in practice, 
so far as practicable, the customs and ceremonies 
observed by the heads of foreign governments, 
Each week during the season she gave two “ Eng- 
lish’ and ‘‘ French ’’ drawing-rooms. Levees were 
alse given at stated times by the President, all of 
which were attended by the fashionable and refined 
of the city. The rules on these occasions required a 
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“THE WILLOWS’ TROUT PRESERVE, NEAR ISLIP, 
NEW YORK.—OPENING OF TUE TRUUTING SEASUN AT THE SOUTH SIDE CLUD, NEAR ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, MARC.1 


THE TROUT DISPLAY IN FULTON MARKET, MARCH I6TH. 








certain dress, and in every respect the greatest 
dignity was observed. During the Winter of 1791-2, 
and while the Presidential residence was in Phila- 
delphia, the staid inhabitants of the city of Penn 
united to make the fashionable season the most 
brilliant which had yet characterized the surround- 
ings of the Republican Court. But with all this, 
Mrs. Washington never varied from the rules which 
she had laid down. She held drawing-rooms every 
Friday evening. The company assembled early 
and withdrew Fefore half-past ten. It is said that 
at one of her drawing-rooms, in New York, as the 
hands of the clock approached the hour of ten, and 
there was no disposition to disperse, she remarked 
that her husband retired punctually at ten, and she 
followed soon after. In those days it was customary 
for the lady of the mansion to be seated and the 
President to stand by her side. The guests would 
simply make an obeisance as they passed. On 
these occasions the President wore his hair 
powdered and never offered his hand. On national 
fete days the beginning of the President’s levees 
was signalized by a salvo of artillery fired near the 
mansion, and the ex-Commander-in-Chief, out of 
compliment to his former companions-in-arms, wore 
the uniform of his rank when in command of the 
Continental armies. 

The formalities established by President and Mrs. 
Washington were continued by John Adams and 
his wife. Under the administration of President 
Jefferson the wives of resident officials, Cabinet 
Ministers, Senators and Members of Congress began 
to make a longer stay at these receptions than 
usual; and from this custom may be traced the 
prevailing courtesy by which the ladies of these 
gentlemen are invited to assist the mistress of the 
house in entertaining the official and transient 
guests of the nation and its chief servants. 

Mrs. Madison dispensed with much of the old- 
time and rigorous etiquette, being led thereto by 
the partisan excitement in which the advent of her 
husband to the post of Secretary of State found the 
entire country. She was a lady of genial influence, 
pleasing manner, and of delightful conversational 
ability; and her reign in society was one of the 
most brilliant known in Washington life. She held 
to her early Quaker instruction and training, and 
really presided over the social circle of the Admin- 
istration for ten years before becoming the mistress 
of the Executive Mansion by rea- 
son of her husband’s accession to 
the Presidency. 

From this time up to 1860 the 
receptions grew less stately and 
more cordial. After the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln the presence 
of military and naval officers in the 
national capital, either on duty or 
in transitu, gave to the levees a 
much larger degree of brilliancy, 
which was vastly increased when 
General Grant took possession of 
the. White House, by his retention 
of many army officers about his 
person, and the advent of others to 
positions of high public trust. 

Viewing the Presidential recep- 
tion of to-day, with all the inno- 
vations of a hundred years, the 
displays of toilet, the ceremonial 
presentation, the etiquette of the 
cecasion, the warmth and cordiality 
of the greetings, and contrasting 
the details with those of a Draw- 
ing Room of Her Majesty the 
Queen of England, one cannot but 
regard a soevpten in our White 
House as the heartiest in earnest- 
ness, and the most natural in char- 
acter. 

Full dress—low bodies and short 
sleeves—is compulsory at the Eng- 
lish Court ; no one is admitted with- 
out it, unless furnished with a per- 
mission. To obtain this, a medical 
certificate must be forwarded to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, stating 
that the lady is unable, from the 
state cf her health, to wear a low 
dress; this is submitted to the 
Queen, and a permission is gene- 
rally given, which the lady will 
have to show on her arrival at the 
palace. This permission only lasts 
for one Drawing Room. ir the 
lady is unable the next year to 
wear a low dress, she must ob. 
tain a fresh medical certificate and 
a new permission. Feathers and lap- 
pets or a vail are also compulsory, 
and, although colored feathers are 
very pretty and are olten worn, 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOUTH SIDE CLUB FISHING IN THEIR TROUT PRESERVES. 
157.1 —SKETCHED BY OUR Srectat Anrisr. 
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they aro not considered such good style or so thor- 
oughly Court-dress as the orthodox white Court 
ume, 

¥ At the door of the picture-gallery the lady’s 
train is taken from her left arm, over which it has 
hitherto been folded with the end outwards, and 
spread out by two Court officials, and she proceeds 
across the gallery into the presence-chamber. At 
the door an official takes her card and passes it on 
to the Lord Chamberlain, who, just as the lady 
reaches the Queen, proclaims the name audibly. 
if the lady has been presented before, she merely 
makes a deep courtesy and passes on; but if not, 
she, while making her courtesy, extends her right 
hand, bare, and palm downwards; the Queen places 
hers upon it, and the lady touches it with her lips. 
After passing the Queen a courtesy must be made to 
each member of the royal family present. The lady 
passes rapidly, her train is restored to her arm by 
the pages, and she re-enters the gallery. The 
ceremony lasts but a few moments, and no oppor- 
tunity for conversation is afforded in the presence 
of Her Majesty. 

Mrs. Hayes’s reception-dress in our Republican 
Court is a most exquisite shade of Quaker silk and 
grenadine. The lower skirt, of silk, is trimmed with 
a knife-plaiting, surmounted by a straight ruffle, 
set plain, except at intervals of ten inches, when 
there is a full double box-plait caught down at the 
~~ The novelty of this trimming consists in the 
following arrangement: Just where each plait was 
designed to come, the bottom of the flounce had 
been cut out in a crescent shape, and this curved 
edge filled with fringe. It forms a simple and 
beautiful trimming. The drapery overskirt defies 
description. Wave-like folds extend across the 
front, and the shawl-shaped poiut rests diagonally 
on the train behind. A garland of mignonette and 
heliotrope, with a foliage of grasses, holds the dra- 
pery in place on the left side down to the train, 
while a cluster of delicate rosebuds and Autumn 
leaves confine loops and sash-ends of silk on the 
light. The toilet is finished with fringe. Although 
indescribable, it is devoid of excess of elabora- 
tion. The corsage is cut square, with demi-sleoves 
finished with plaitings of silk and ruching of crepe 
lisse and Valenciennes lace. The neck is finished 
with ruchings and lace, and folds of silk and grena- 
dine. On the left front, at the angle made by the 
square-cut neck, is a cluster of flowers, like those 
on the front. A chemisette of illusion and lace is 
worn inside the dress. An ostrich ti Pet tinged 
with the hue of the peach-bloom, with owers and 
foliage at its base, generally adorns the hair. 

At Washington every one may shake hands with 
the Presideut and his wife, talk to them, laugh 


| fellow or other,’’ Caleb exclaimed, when he and 


his friend were walking home through the fra- 
grant Autumn darkness. “ Isn’t it a pity that 
nature should be so fond of clothing those fair 
little womanly souls in such homely garments ? One 
is too apt to pass them by.” 

“Miss Morris is certainly not very attractive,” 
said Swayne, with a suppressed sigh. 

“Not very pretty perhaps,” corrected Caleb, 
“but singularly attractive, in my opinion—unsel- 
fish, intelligent, modest—a true little woman, 
Alick, who cheerfully does her share of the world’s 
work, and deserves to find some fellow strong 
enough to take it on his shoulders for her sake to 
the end of their days.”’ 

“ You are quite enthusiastic, old boy,’’ said tke 
doctor, uneasily, ‘*Am I to understand——”’ 

‘That, after an hour in Jane Morris's society, 
I- have fallen over head and ears in love with her, 
and am prepared to offer her my heart and mills 
before we start to-morrow P Hardly that, Alick.” 

‘1 did not know,” returned Alick, grimly. 

‘You seem determined that I shall be spoony 
on somebody, but I have never felt less disposed 
to oblige you, old fellow.” 

**You can choose where you please,” said his 
friend, with another suppressed sigh. 

“Oh, can I, by Jove! I know where I would 
not choose, even if 1 could; and I am perfectly 
well aware that the option is denied me.”’ 

“ Where ?” 

“ T would not choose your little flirt up there.” 
And Caleb nodded towards the distant elms of 
Heycot, under the shade of which Lesley was at 
that moment fast asleep, dreaming of Archie 
Strangways, who was expected the next day. 

‘Don’t you get on any better with Miss Bell, 
then, than you did ?” 

“Get on, my dear boy! If I had my own 
choice, I would never address another sentence to 
Miss Bell as long as I live; but I have discovered 
that it flatters her to quarrel with her—her vanity 
is so easily tickled !—and I take no notice of her 
at all now. I just ignore her as completely as if 
there were no such insatiate, impertinent little 
coquette in the world.” 

wayne did not reply. He was thinking that 
this tone of rankling annoyance and suppressed 
bitterness was something new—that the superb 
care] with which Caleb had at first spoken 





with them, and have a right jolly time, | 4 
in the course of an hour quite personally acquainted 
with the first lady and gentleman in the country. 








EDGED TOOLS. 
CHAPTER x. 
[) ma: SWAYNE had coneluded his arrange- 


ments with his successor, and had little to do 

‘now but to pack up and say good-by to Chat- 

ton, before starting for Liverpool, whence, on 

the last day of August, he was to sail by the Gor- 
ernor-General for Australia. 

It had been settled that Caleb should run down 
and see him off, and that the doctor was to spend a 
few days in Manchester on the way, at his friend's 
house, where “ Aunt Maria,” postponing her trip to 
Scarborough, was prepared to receive him in great 
state. 

Many and many a pipe did the two young men 
smoke im the back garden of the cottage; for Caleb, 
urging his friend’s approaching departure as an 
excuse for absenting himself from Dolly’s tea-table, 
used to stroll down in his dress-clothes after din- 
ner, fo sit under the old medlar-trees with Alick, 
listening to all the good fellow’s regrets and hopes 
and resolutions for the future, and trying to make 
out that Australia was not so very far off after all, 
on that they would be sure to meet again before 


ong. 

They had got to the very last night in Chatton, 
and on this occasion Caleb had dined with the 
doctor, and had spent a a pleasant hour later 
on in the neat parlor of Miss Morris's young ladies’ 
school, when he was introduced by Swayne to the 
sad-faced little governess and her nice old mother, 
and found them both very agreeable women, after 
their own quiet, countrified fashion. 

Mrs. Morris was the widow of an army-surgeon, 
and had brought her husband a little money; but 
after his death reverses had come, which had 
brought her to Chatton with her daughter, to try 
to mend their fortunes. And they had done very 
well, The school was flourishing, and they had 
made many friends; but, for all that, poor Jane 
Morris was likely to rue the day on which they 
had first seen the quiet little village and made the 
acquaintance of the village doctor. 

Caleb would have read the poor girl’s secret be- 
fore he had been five minutes in the room,even if he 
had not had Miss Bell's hints to sharpen his obser- 
vation; and a sort of anger rose in him against 
the doctor for his unaccountable and provoking 
obtuseness. 

“Tt is all because of that girl!” the young man 
remembered, wrathfully. 

Jane Morris spoke to him more than once of 
Lesley, and seemed rather hurt by Caleb’s imper- 
turbable manner of receiving her gentle raptures 
about the young lady. Sir John Bell's daughter 
was evidently as a little goddess in the schoolmis- 
tresses’s eyes. 

“It is not every one in her position who would 
have shown my mother and me so much kindness,’’ 
cried Jane, warmly; ‘ but mother always says that 
Miss Bell is so original and unconventional that 
she can afford to do a great deal which would 
scarcely be becoming in other girls of her station.” 

“She does risk a age deal in that way,” as- 
sented Caleb, obscurely, touched to the heart by 
the good little woman's praises of the frivolous 
rouse, beauty who had wrecked the happiness of 

er life. 

“ And isn’t she lovely ?”” urged Jane, generously. 
“Where will you see such a figure and such a 
complexion as iad * 

Caleb stood up to take leave, turning his eyes 
away 08 Miss Morris shook hands bravely with 
the doctor, and wished him a safe and prosperous 
voyage as coolly as if her own warm, pal itating, 
patient little heart were not going with him every 
mile of the way. 

“ There is a sweet wife waiting for some lucky 





of his little hostess had given way to a restless 
desire to abuse her on every possible occasion and 
apropos of every subject which they happened to 
be discussing. 

“ hyp do you stay at Heycot, Caleb?” he 
asked, abruptly. “‘ You are quite well again now.” 

‘* Of course I am—as strong as a horse; and, 
if I should return to Chatton after you have sailed, 
my dear old boy, it will merely be that I may 
take possession of the cottage. You may be sure 
I shall never set foot in Sir John Bell’s house 
again. 

“You cannot refuse to dine there if you are 
staying in the village.” 

Why should I refuse? You don’t imagine 
I would let that girl have it in her power to sa 
that I was afraid to meet her? Not exactly! 
mean, simply, that I shall not stay in the house. 
A few hours of her society are quite enough in a 
day, I can assure you.” 

‘* Well,” sighed Swayne, bitterly, “you have 
been warned, at any rate.” 

“That is just it!’ explained Caleb, eagerly. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for your confession, I should 
have been back in Manchester long ago; but I 
determined to go through with it, if only for your 
sake, Alick. It is as well to let her see that there 
is one man in the world who can resist her perilous 
fascinations.”’ 

Caleb spoke quite excitedly, but the doctor 
seemed scarcely so grateful for this proof of his 
friendship as might have been expected. 

They walked on silently through the slumber- 
ing village, Alick Swayne taking a long, last look 
at the pretty, familiar scene he was to leave on the 
morrow. 

‘* How often I shall see the old place when I am 
far out at sea,” he broke ont—* the river and the 
bridge and the gates of the park, even the drowsy 
old High Street, with the coeks and hens struttin 
round the door of the ‘ Cross Keys!’ How often 
shall try to fancy what you are all doing, while I 
am sailing further and further away from you!” 

Caleb caught his friend’s hand, and wrung it 
hard in the dark. 

“Think of me in the old cottage sometimes,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Not a stick or stone shall be altered 
till you come back—as I firmly believe you will 
before long, Alick—to the happiness that is wait- 
ing for you, though your eyes are too dim with 
regret just now to see it.” 

** No, Caleb, no—the old home will never see 
me again. But I shall walk with you many a time 
in the spirit under the old medlar-trees; and, if 
ever you should stand there with—with a woman 
Ns your side, I know you will often speak to her 
of me and of the good old days.” 

“And to think that he is giving up his home 
and every interest he has in Tite for the sake of 
Lesley Bell!’ Caleb groaned out, with a muttered 
execration, as he turned away after wishing his 
friend good-night for the last time at the little 
rustic gate. On the morrow they were to leave tor 
Manchester by the afternoon train. 

All the next day Miss Bell was in the wildest of 
spirits. She was in and out of the house a dozen 
times with her apron full of flowers, and every 
jar and vase and basket was replenished by her 
tasteful fingers. She rearranged the furniture in 
her pretty room, and spent an hour in looking up 
Archies favorite songs; and then there.was an 
elaborate change of costume before luncheon— for 
the train that was to take Caleb and Doctor 
Swayne northward would bring her cousin to 
Bainbury—the nearest station to the village—and 
she was going to drive over with Dolly to meet him. 

When Caleb came into Miss Bell’s room to say 
good-by, the young lady was still so much occupied 
that she could scarcely find time to speak to him. 

“Oh, has the fatal moment arrived f” she asked, 
carelessly, and went on talking to Mrs. Powlett, 
without waiting for his reply. ‘* Dolly, I do hope 
oo have seen to Archie's room yourself—Mrs. 

utterby is so careless! And about dinner? Did 
you think of ordering that Parmesan fondu that 








Archie used to like so much when he was down 
last year ?” 

Mrs. Powlett assured her that the coming 
visitor’s comfort had been studied in every par- 
ticular, but Lesley still seemed to have a great 
many questions to ask and injunctions to bestow. 

She looked a perfect picture as she stood in the 
deep, stone-shafted window, with a quaint black- 
and-gold Japanese screcn behind her. The cool, 
cream-tinted draperies she had chosen to wear 
clung softly to her round, girlish shape, and under 
the sombre brim of a large, artistic hat that was 
lined with black velvet and turned up at one side, 
her charming face looked as ripe and downy as a 
peach. 

With reluctant admiration Caleb gazed at the 
girl, The strong light from the window deepened 
the gold of her hair and brought out the flower- 
like blue of her eyes, and Miss Bell, who was 
slowly drawing on her long gloves, was perfectly 
conscious of the fact. 

“ We shall see you again, of course ?”’ she said 
to Caleb, when she could think of no further 
instructions to Dolly, who escaped in order to put 
on her bonnet. ‘ You will come back—to Chatton 
—no doubt ?” 

There was a ring of defiance in her tone which 
did not escape the young man’s watchful ear. 

“Nothing more unlikely,” he returned, coldly. 
“ You forget that I am a workingman.” 

“Oh, dear, no, I don't!” 

“ And that my holiday is over for this year— 
indeed, I have felt it altogether too long.” 

“You can at least console yourself with the 
reflection that /e temps le mieux employe est celui 
qu'on perd—I beg your pardon; I apologize for 
the French. But really 1 am afraid you have lost 
a good deal of time on my—on our account.” 

Miss Bell bit her red lip to keep back a smile of 
extreme amusement, and turned to pluck a great, 
over-blown rose from the bush that framed the 
narrow window. 

‘* Good-by,”’ said Caleb, shortly, holding out his 
hand. 

“ Good-by,”’ said Lesley, who was sticking the 
rose into her dress, and, having no hand at liberty, 
merely responded with a bow. And so Mr. Halli- 
day went away from Heycot. 

Ar. Archie Strangways was the only passenger 
for Chatton by the afternoon express. Swayne 
and Halliday saw him, in a becoming deshadille of 
dust-eoat and deer-stalker, descend languidly from 
his first-class carriage, and both men eyed him 
with curious disdain as he gave his servant orders 
about his gun-case and portmanteau. They were 
also witnesses of his meeting with Miss Bell, who, 
having left her ponies in Dolly's charge outside the 
white gate of the little station, had come on to the 
platform to greet her cousin. 

Every one turned to look at the young beauty 
as she passed, and, to judge from the brilliant 
flush and smile that sprang to her face as she 
listened to Archie’s first words, the young fellow had 
not denied himself the pleasure of telling her so. 

“ Jervis will see to your luggage,’’ she was say- 
ing, joyfully, as Swayne and Caleb prepared to 
take their seats. ‘Let us make haste and get 
away from all these dreadful people.’’ 

One of the dreadful people, a tall, bearded 

oung man, raised his hat at that moment in pass- 
ing Miss Bell, and, barely acknowledging the 
courtesy, or seeming to be aware of Doctor 
Swayne’s existence, the young lady turned her 
back on the friends, and left the station with Mr. 
Strangways. 

“Not so much as a word or a look for the poor 
fellow she has ruined,” thought Caleb, with a 
bitter smile, “and nothing but smiles for that 
ass!’ Soin his wrath did Caleb characterize the 
pout gentleman from London. ‘“ Oh, Lesley 

ell, if you think you are going to break men’s 
hearts as easily as all that, without a pang, with- 
out a regret, it is high time somebody convinced 
you of your mistake! I did not intend to return 
just yet to Chatton, but I have changed my 
mind!” 

And then the whistle screamed, and the doors 
were banged, and the train moved out slowly into 
the green open country, Alexander Swayne press- 
ing his face eagerly against the window to catch 
the very last glimpse of the village trees and 
houses and steeples. 

“Cheer up, old boy!’ said Caleb, presently, 
offering him a cigar. 

‘* Did you ever see anybody look so charming P” 
groaned Alick. ‘Confess now, Caleb, that with 
all her faults she is one of the loveliest women in 
the world.” 

‘‘Tandsome is—you know the rest,” returned 
Caleb, coldly; and his heart began to beat as he 
calculated the time that must elapse before he had 
an opportunity of showing Lesley Bell how utterly 
he despised and detested her. 





CHAPTER XI. 


HE Governor-General sailed on the last day of 
August, 

Mrs. Powlett reminded Lesley of the fact on the 
following evening, while the two ladies were 
watching for the return of Sir John and Archie 
Strangways, who had been out since nine that 
morning among the turnips and barley-stubble, 
and for whose refreshment Lesley had determined 
on a gypey kettle-boiling in the quadrangle at 
five o’elock. 

She had collected the sticks and built the fire 
with her own hands, and was now employed, 
having tucked up her striped dress, and tied a 
pale-blue handkerchief under her chin, in blowing 
the smoldering branches into a flame. 

A pleasant smell of burning wood was in the 
air, slow-sailing rooks with an occasional hoarse 
note went by to the neighboring woods, and behind 
the girl’s busy figure great ogee scarlet 
geraniums onl flaunting dahlias blazed royally 
against the sombre walls of the old house. 

“The Governor-General, Dolly?’ she ejacu- 
lated, breathlessly, between the puffs that distended 
her fair cheeks cherub-fashion. “ Who is the 
Governor-General, and where has he sailed to f” 

“*My dear child! I mean the vessel in which 
Doctor Swayne has gone to Melbourne.” 

“Oh, I see! I'm sure I thought he had sailed 
ages ago, Will this kettle never boil 2” 








“ Lesley, Lesley, what a state your hands and face 
will be in! Let me call in Withers to help you.” 

“No, Dolly, no servants, thank you. The tea 
wouldn’t have the real gypsy flavor if Withers had 
anything to do with it. He is too respectable.” 
And Lesley went on blowing till her face was as 
pink as a rose and she was quite out of breath. 

“ That comes of wasting so many valuable words 
on the Governor-General,’ she declared, twisting 
up a great coil of hair that had tumbled; and she 
sank on to the grass in a blue-and-white heap, and 
watched Dolly cutting brown bread-and-butter, 
and spreading the rustic table with a stiff little 
Wedgewood teapot and all sorts of odd nm and 
saucers and plates, which Lesley had decreed were 
good enough for the occasion. 

As she watched, her eyes grew dreamy, and 
wandered off to the fading saffron of the sky, 
against which the distant tree-tops made a straight 
black line. The color died out of her face. She 
seemed absorbed in some wistful reverie. 

Mrs. Powlett noticed it with surprise. She spoke 
to the girl more than once without getting any 
answer; and when at last voices were heard as- 
cending the slope, and a glimpse of muddy knick- 
erbockers was seen between the trurks of the elms, 
Dolly had to touch her on the arm, and give her a 
gentle little shake to bring her to herself. 

Lesley woke up with a laugh and a blush. 

‘“‘ Here are our sportsmen!” said Mrs. Powlett, 
her voice softening somehow at sight of the girl's 
bewildered face. ‘Why, my dear, your thoughts 
are as far away as the Governor-General itself!” 

Lesley sprang to her feet. 

“But in a totally different direction!” she ex- 
claimed, gayly, as she ran to meet the gentlemen. 

« Don't touch me, papa!” she cried, putting her 
hands behind her back. ‘I have been sitting in 
the ashes, like Cinderella,” 

Upon this Archie Strangways wished, in a 
carefully-modulated whisper, that he were a fairy 
prince with a glass slipper in his pocket; and, as 
Sir John, with many expressions of pride in the 
fine bag of game they had killed, went off to get 
rid of his splashed gaiters, the handsome young 
man lifted Lesley’s two little smoky hands to his 
lips with cousinly daring, and covered them with 
kisses, 

Lesley colored furiously and drew them away, 
casting a nervous glance at Dolly, who was still 
cutting bread-and-butter at the table; and Archie, 
turning on his heel, flung himself on to a garden- 
seat close by, and began to stroke his dark little 
mustache, while the unromantic expression of sulki- 
ness which had been so apparent in his photograph 
clouded his pale young face once more. 

Lesley looked at him, undecided what to do, and 
just then the kettle began to boil. 

“ Now, Archie,” pleaded the girl, with a coax- 
ing little air, ‘you know I have to make the tea, 
and—and my hands are in such a state !”’ 

Archie did not answer. 

“ You are not vexed, dear ?’”’ Lesley interrogated, 
in a whisper. ; 

“ What right have I to be vexed?” he said, 
bitterly, with a short laugh, avoiding his cousin’s 
clear gaze. “I am a poor beggar, and used to 
being snubbed.” 

“ Oh, Archie !’’ exclaimed the girl. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders fretfully, 
and stretched himself out at full length, with his 
hands clasped behind his head. 

Lesley’s bright face fell. 

“ There, then !’”? she said, smothering a sigh, and 
laying her fingers across the young man’s lips. 
" it sha’n’t be snubbed, and it shall kiss its cousin’s 
grimy little hands if it likes!” 

But Archie did not respond to the invitation, and 
lay like a sulky young statue, staring up at the 
paling sky. 

“ Lesley,” observed Mrs, Powlett, calmly, “the 
kettle is boiling over.” 

Lesley clapped her hands with an air of relief. 

“Tea—tea—tea!"’ she cried, gayly. ‘“ Let me 
make it, Dolly. One for each person, and one for 
the pot. Isn’t that it’ 

“Or suppose you say half a spoonful for me,’’ 
put in Mr. Strangways, with a sneer. 

“You sha’n’t have any at all, sir,” responded his 
cousin, “unless you behave yourself better. I 
shall really begin to fancy that odious Mr. Halli- 
day is back again—which heaven forbid! There 
must be an epidemic of sulkiness in Chatton !” 

“You do me too much honor, really,” young 
Strangways sneered again. ‘Compare poor me 
with a millionaire cotton-spinner! I cannot but 
lose by the comparison.”’ 

“Most young mén would,” said Dolly, bravely 
standing up for her absent favorite, while Lesley 
tilted the great kettle with both hands and filled 
the tea-pot. ‘There is no nonsense about Mr. 
Halliday. We all liked him very much.” 

‘J have no doubt.” 

‘¢ Speak for yourself, Dollykins,” laughed Lesley, 
whose face was flushed with stooping over the fire. 
“T don’t think there was much love lost between 
your Manchester hero and me.” 

With an angry exclamation young Strangways 
started to his feet, causing Miss Bell to set down 
the tea-pot with a little scream. 

“ How can you use such a word in connection 
with that cad f’’ he muttered, under his breath. 

‘* What word ? What did I say?” asked Lesley, 
looking up amazed. 

“¢ Love?!” 

“Archie!” The girl's face colored rosy-red and 
her blue eyes sank. 

“Why, you are blushing for the fellow now !” 

“ Or for you, cousin ?” she answered, with spirit, 
turning away; and after that a silence fell upon 
the little party for some minutes, 

It was broken by Sir John’s hearty voice clamor- 
ing for his tea as he crossed the quadrangle from 
the house. 

“Well, my pet, are you going to tell all our 
fortunes that you are got up in such Gitana-like 
fashion ?”’ he asked, when he was supplied with a 
cup. ‘You couldn’t give us a ‘tip’ about to- 
morrow's bag, could you ?” 

“No, papa.” Lesley untied the pale-blue hand- 
kerchief slie had knotted under her chin, and un- 
pinned the tucked-up skirts of her dress, ‘ The 
play is over. Your poor littl: Maritana’s temper 
nas been crossed, instead of her palm; and ehe 
declines to read the stars for your benefit,” 
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“* Wave you two children been sparring again?” 
said Sir John, comfortably. “ Well, well, kiss 
and be friends ; that’s the best way—isn’t it, 
Mrs. Powlett 1” 

Young Strangway’s pale face flushed faintly 
over this recommendation, which Lesley did not 
appear to have heard. All the life and sparkle 
were gone from her; she sat down listlessly at 
her father’s feet, and laid her pretty head against 
his knee. : 

Archie gnawed the corner of his sleek little 
mustache. Evidently he was having a severe 
struggle with his fit of the sulks, for presently he 
stooped down to his cousin, and whispered, in his 
deepest tones : 

“ Lesley, don’t let us quarrel about that—that 
interloper. What is he to us? Won’t you forget 
that stupid speech of mine ?” 

Lesley smiled at him, and nodded; but she said 
nothing. Sweet as her temper was, Archie saw 
that for once he had gone a little too far; and 
during the next half-hour the languid young gen- 
tleman took considerable trouble to make himself 
agreeable. 

Before many minutes Lesley had apparently 
forgotten “ that stupid speech,’ and was listening 
with wide-open eyes and the most eager interest 
while he related the plot of the opéra-touffe he 
had lately heard in Paris, and described the won- 
derful toilets worn by Madame Folichonne, as the 
heroine—a washerwomun-— of the play. 

Are actresses so rich’ asked Lesley, won- 
deringly. “And ought she to wear so many 
diamonds if she is supposed to wash clothes?’ ~ 

“‘T don’t know,’ drawled Archie, watching the 
girl’s animated face with secret satisfaction. “ The 
stones were of the purest water, at any rate—not 
like little Tata’s, which match her hair so well, 
being half false.’’ 

Lesley laughed at these brilliant remarks. 

“It must be awfully jolly to be a man,” she 
sighed, enviously ; and Sir John said he agreed 
with her—in the shooting season. 

“When I am married,” the young lady de- 
elared, “‘I shall make my husband take me to 
Paris, and tell me about the actresses—and every- 
thing.’ 

Archie looked sentimental. 

“ There is one man in the world who would ask 
for no greater happiness,” he whispered. ‘ Do 
you know who it is, my cousin f”’ 

Lesley smiled, but before she could speak Sir 
John, with an eager ejaculation, started to his feet, 
lifting his daughter's fittle head somewhat abruptly 
as he rose. 

“ Halliday, by George !"’ cried Sir John, hasten- 
ing across the grassy square to the slope that led 
from the river; and there, sure enough, was Mr. 
Halliday coming towards them through the elm 
trees—a tall, gray figure with a chestnut beard— 
and Archie's little recital was at an end. 

‘Bless my soul!” cried Sir John, shaking the 
new arrival by the hand, while Caleb's eyes at a 
glance took in the group at the fire. “Just got 
back, eh ? Pity you couldn’t have had a pop at 
the birds to-day! No matter—better late than 
never. Here is Lesley.” 

And, while Lesley stood up, a pale, stiff little | 
figure, and held out her reluctant finger-tips, an 
introduction was effected between the two young 
men—an introduction which Mr. Strangways 
acknowledged with the scantiest courtesy possible. 

Caleb made straight for Mrs. Powlett, who 
dropped her knitting on to the grass and welcomed 
him back to Heycott in tones of unmistakable 
sincerity. 

“A cup of tea for Halliday, child!” cried Sir 
John, in a hospitable fuss. ‘* He must tell us all 
about poor Swayne. Did he sail in good spirits P 
Good-luck go with him, say I! A better fellow 
never breathed. What are you doing, child ? 
What are you ringing for ? There is plenty of tea 
in the pot, isn’t there f” 

“Dlenty,” said Miss Be'l, curtly. “I am ringing 
for one of the servants to wait on Mr. Halliday.” 

(To be continued.) 











TITE CROOKES RADIOMETER. 
O much has been said about the radiometer 
during the last year that many inquiries are 
made about the instrument, and we have deemed 
it important to give a picture of it this week. It 
consists of a vane made of very thin leaves of mica, 
every alternate leaf being blackened, and the wl:ole 

















CROOKES’ RADIOMETER, ONE-TIUIRD ITS NATURAL 
SIZE. 

suspended ina glass globe from which the air has | 
been nearly perfectly exhausted. When the instru- 
ment is exposed to the light, it immediately begins 
to revolve, and Doctor Crookes explained the phe- 
nomenon on the principle of the corpuscular theory 
of light, and tbat light had weight and could exert | 
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motive power. Since the appearance of this ex- 
planation, the instrument has been called somewhat 
satirically ‘ Crookes’s light-mill.”” A majority of 
scientific men do not agree with the inventor, but 
regard the revolution of the vane in the rarified air 
as due to heat. 

One of the experiments which point to heat as the 
moving cause was made by Doctor Crookes him- 
self. Having obtained a solar spectrum by means 
of a prism, he exposed the radiometer to the seven 
different colors, and obtained the following table 
Which shows by the number of the revolutions of 
the vane what was the action of each elementary 
color on the instrument: 


WIRTR POE. ocsccccces ecccenceses occcces cocecckee 
Extreme red.... ‘ 
Wes b4h 40000644 
Orange... 

Yellow 







Indigo.. 
Violet 


This table is exceedingly instructive, as it shows 
in what region of the solar spectrum the maximum 
heat resides, and also discloses the fact that blue 
light only gives us 22 per cent. against 100 of ultra 
red, thus contradicting certain modern assertions 
on the subject. In the red rays of the sun we have 
the greatest amount of heat, and as they have the 
most action on the radiometer, the conclusion is 
logical that heat is the agent which causes the 
revolution of the radiometer. It would be impos- 


| sible to enumerate the great number of experi- 


nents which have been instituted on the action of 
the radiometer under every conceivable variety of 
circumstances ; and we can only say that the con- 
clusions at which nearly all have arrived are that 
heat, not light, causes the revolution of the vane. 


A Wonderful Watch—The ‘' Memento-Mori ” 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 


THE associations connected with this relic of the 
beautiful and ill-starred Queen of Scots invest it 
with an interest at once profound and melancholy. 
On the evening of February 7th, 1586-7, the night 
previous to her execution at Fotheringay Castle, 
Mary perused her will, read over the inventory of 
her goods and jewels, and wrote down the names of 
attendants and domestics to whom she had be- 
queathed each article. Among the bequests at this 
sad hour was the memento-mori watch, which was 
left to Mary Seton, one of the four Marys who were 
her maids of honor. From this lady it descended to 
its present possessor, Sir Thomas Dick Lander, of 
Grange and Fountain Hall. 

The watch is of silver, shaped like a skull. On 
tho forehead is a figure of Death, armed with his 
customary emblems—the scythe and the hour- 
glass. He is standing between a palace and a 
cottage, with one foot at each door. Surround- 
ing this figure is the appropriate legend from 
Horace: Pallida mors @quo pulsut pede pauperum 
tabenas regumque terres, On the back part of the 
skullis Time, with his scythe, devouring all things; 
near him is the ancient symbol of Eternity, 
a serpent with his tail in his mouth; and around 
all is another legend from Horace—T7empus edaz 
rerum, etc. The upper portion is divided into 
compartments ; on one, our first parents in the 
Garden of Eden, with the motto, Precunda peridione 
miseriam alernum posteris meruere. The other com- 
partment is occupied with the subject of man’s 
salvation by the death of the Redeemer; with the 
crucifix is the motto, Sic justitiam satisfecit, mortem 
superavit, salutem comparavit. Running below these 
compartments on both sides is an open work to 
permit the sound to be heard more freely when the 
watch strikes. This is formed of designs of the 
instruments of the crucifixion, namely, the cross, 
tho chalice, the flagon, the scourge, thongs, ladder, 
dice, spear, nails and hammer, the reed with the 
sponge, the coat without seam and the crown of 
thorns; beneath the motto, Scala cali gloriam via. 
The watch is opened by reversing the skull and 
then hitting the under-jaw, which rises on a hinge. 
Inside this, which may be called the lid, is a re- 
presentation of ‘‘ The Holy Family in the stable ’’— 
“The infant Jesus with His mother and Joseph ” 
—in the distance are the shepherds. The works of 
the watch occupy the space which the brains do in 
a living skull, the dial-plate being on a flat, where 
the roof of the mouth is, This plate is of silver, and 
is fixed with a golden circle, richly carved. The 
hours are marked in large Roman letters, and in 
the midst is a figure of Saturn devouring his child- 
ren, with the motto, Sicwt meis sic et omnibus idem. 
All the works are astonishingly perfect. The 
maker’s name and the place of manufacture, 
** Moye, Blois,’* are legibly engraved, but there is 
no date, and it is supposed that the watch was 
made expressly for Queen Mary, either when she 
went to Blois, accompanied by her first husband, 
the Dauphin of France, or soon after his death. It 
still performs well, though it requires to be wound 
up every twenty-six hours to insure tolerable accu- 
racy. This curious relic must have been intended 
to stand on a prie dieu, or a small {altar, as its 
weight is much too great to have allowed of Its 
boing carried about the person. It was bequeathed, 
as has been said, to Mary Seton, the life-long triend 
of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, in the palace and 
in the prison, even to the scaffold, the only ono left 
to her royal mistress of the “‘ four Marys’”’ men- 
tioned in the old distich : 

Yestreen the Queen had four Marys, 
This night she'll ha’e but three: 

There was Mary Seton, Mary Beton, 
Mary Livingstone and me, 


the “‘me”’ being Mary Fleming. 


The Pedigree of Words—Some Thoughts 
Derived outside of Dictionaries. 


A stupy of the pedigree of many words which 
are in daily use would prove more fascinating 
than any other kind of mental recreation. Trench, 
in his little work on the ‘Study of Words,’’ has 
done much to cultivate the taste for this kind of 
investigation; but he made only a beginning. The 
fleld is inexhaustible. 

«“Jet’’ derives its name from the Gagates, ariver 
of Lycia, where was found the black stones which 
the French call gagate, or jaet, which we abbre- 
viate into jet. 

Pamphylia, a Greek lady who compiled a history 
of the world in thirty-five little books, has given 
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her name to the ‘‘ pamphlet.”’ 

“Punch and Judy” are the relics of an ancient 
mystery play, in which the actors were Pontius 
Pilato and Judas Iscariot. 

* Dollar’ is from the German thaler, which is 
derived from Thal, the Valley of Joachim, in Bo- 


| hemia, where the silver works were situated that 


mado this coin. 

“Bigot ”’ is from Visigoth, in which the flerce and 
intolerant Arianism of the Visigoth conqueror of 
Spain has been handed down to infamy. 


“Humbug” isfrom Hamburg; ‘‘a piece of Ham- | 


burgh news,” was in Germany a proverbial expres- 
sion for false rumors. 


} always to be met witb, picking up bargains, both at the 


“ Exhort”’ and * yeast’ are from the same root, 
which signifies something boiling or overflowing. 
**Gas”’ and “‘ gust”’ have the same parentage. 

*“ Blue Jeans Williams ”’ probably does not know 
that the fabric from which he gets his name was 
originally made by Moors, at Jean, in Spain. 

“Gauze” derives its name from Gaza, where it 
was first made, 

Damask silk was first made at Damascus. 

The word “‘ panic” has a curious origin. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the god Pan was supposed to 
have assisted the Grecks at the battle of Marathon, 
490 B. C., striking such a terror into the Persian host 
that they fled to their ships in perfect dismay. 
From that time the Greek word panikon was used 
to describe unreasonable or sudden and over- 
powering fear. F 

“Tabby cat’’ is all unconscious that her name is 
derived from Atab, a famous street in Bagdad, in- 
habited by the manufacturers of the silken stuffs 
called Atabi, our taffety; the wavy markings of the 
watered silk resembling pussy’s coat, 

“Old Scratch’ is the demon Skratti, who still 
survives in the superstitions of Northern Europe. 

“Old Nick” in none other than Nikr, the danger- 
ous water-demon of Scandinavian legend. 

In the phrase ** Deuce tako it”’ the deity Tiw still 
continues to be invoked. In his book, ‘‘ De Civi- 
tate Die,” Augustine speaks of ‘‘ quosdam d@ mones 
dusios Galli nuncupant,”’ 

The lemon takes its name from the city of Lima. 

Loadstone is a corrupt translation of Lydius lapis, 
the stone of Lydia. 

The word money reminds us that the coinage of 
the Romans was struck at the temple of Juno Moni- 
eta, the goddess of counsel. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Luxembourg Receptions. 


On Monday, March 5th, the third reception of the 
season was given by the Prefect of the Scine at the 
Luxembourg Palace, and, like all similar occasions, it was 
a brilliant success. Every possible preparation for the 
enjoyment of the guests had becn made, and the beauti- 
ful edifice in which the entertainment was held was 
gorgeously decorated. In the vestibule, which was hung 
along its whole length with magnificent Gobelin tapes- 
tries, flowers and verdure wero displayed in great pro- 
fusion, as they were also along the grand stairway and 
in the saloons. The staircase leading to the reception- 
rooms is shown in one of our engravings. Its brilliant 
appearance is described as having becn little legs than 
marvelous. The Guards of Paris in full uniform were 
posted along the stairway on both sides, as was formerly 
the custom at the bails of the Hotel de Ville. The 
Luxembourg Palace was originully occupied by the First 
Consul, afterwards by his brother Joseph, and during 
the Empire it was the residence of the President of the 
Senate. 

An Election in Turkey. 

In compliance with the new Turkish Constitution, 
the election for members of the Chamber of Ottoman 
Deputies began throughout the Empire on January Ist, 
to terminate on March 13th, the day appointed for the 
Chamber to convene. The Electoral Committee of Pera, 
comprising seven persons, was specially charged with 
inspecting the casting of ballots, The apartment used 
for this purpose was the municipal council chamber of 
Pera, as shown in our illustration. The voters are seen 
depositing their ballots in a huge receptacle in the pre- 
sence of an interested group, consisting of a pasha and 
several officers. It will be remarked that a majority of 
the electoral committee are smoking, after the almost 
invariable custom in the Orient. 


Russian Soldiers Carrying Tallow. 
Acorrespondent writing from the Russian camp at 
Kischineff says that it is a common sight to see sol- 
diers carrying long poles strung with candles up te 
barracks from the magazines of the town. ‘These greasy 
burdens recalled to me some stories I heard of the 
Crimean War and the Russian soldiers’ fondness for the 
ordinary dip to stir up their soup with. I sought every- 
where for information for what purpose the candles 
were used, but could never clearly understand whether 
they were to delight the stomachs or the eyes of the 
troops.’’ 
The Emperor Dom Pedro in Rome. 


The Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil was in Rome from 
the 13th to the 23d of February of this year, passing 
his time after his customary energetic manuver in visiting 
libraries, scientific and literary institutions, the studios 
of artists and sculptors, and examining the monuments 
with which that ancient city abounds. On the 15th he 
visited the University, where be took special interest in 
the labors of M. Voipicelli, a distinguished scientist aud 
Secretary of the Royal Academy. On the following day 
Professor Volpicelli entertained the Emperor with a 
number of interesting experiments with atmospheric 
electricity, as represented in our picture. A complicated 
and expensive apparatus was used in these experiments, 
and the resulis, some of which were very curious, were 
received by the Emperor with the liveliest demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction. 


The King of Spain on his Way to the 
Mediterranean. 


On the evening of February 21st, King Alfonso took 
his departure by rail from the city of Madrid for Car- 
tagena, where he assumed command of a squadron 
which was to convey him to visit several of the princi- 
pai ports on the Mediterranean coast. He was accom- 
panied by the Princess of Asturias and a large number 
of prominent personages, besides several newspaper 
correspondents. At every point where the young king 
presented himself before his subjects he was received 
with enthusiastic acclamations. The event was specially 
noteworthy as being the first occasion on which a 
Spanish monarch has assumed command of a naval 
squadron for a period of more than two centuries. 


Trinity Church in Shanghai. 


This building was opened for divine service in 1869. 
Some delay has taken place in the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements connected with the division of China into 
two sees; but Trinity Church has been erected into the 
cathedral for the diocese of Bishop Russell, comprising 
the English Episcopalian Church in North China. This 
ceremony took place on Trinity Sunday last year, and 
excited considerable interest. After the bishop bad 
been conducted to his throne by the clergy in proces- 
sion, and there installed, the incumbent, the Rev. C. H. 
Butcher, was invested with the office of Dean; and the 
Rev. Thomas McClatchie, M.A., senior missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society in China, was made a Canon 
of the rew Cathedral Chapter. The design of the 
building is Gothic, of the style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, The walls are built almost entirely of red bricks, 
with granite plinth and string courses of Ningpo stone 
introduced to accentuate the leading bhorizontai lines of 
the construction. The pillars throughout are of granite, 
and the capitals and molded masonry geperally of 
Ningpo stone. * The church is cruciform in plan, and 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, transepts, 
chancel, with apsidal sauctuary, and two small chapels, 
serving as the organ-chamber and vestry. 


Transporting Norman Horses to 


England. 


The farmers of Calvados make a specialty of breeding 
superb draught horses, and English horse-dealers are 
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| various horse-fuirs throughout Normandy, and at the 


farmers’ bomes. Honfleur is the depot for all the horses 
bought for England in Calvados, and twice during each 
year, in June and November, a horse-fair is held in the 
town itsélf, the one held dur.ng November being the 
more important. The scene of embarkation, particu. 
larly at night, is a very exciting one. The men have 
to resort to all sorts of devices to get the animals on 
board the steamer for Littithampton. At night, what 
with flaring lights, confusion of noises, and general 
uproar, it is sometimes almost impossible to get some 
of the more timid or restive ones on board. The result 
is, that most of these unwilling four-footed emigrants 
have to be blindfolded before going on the vessel 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—An average of 110,000 letters is daily received 
at the Boston lost OMce. A year ago the average was 
91,000 letters a day, 


—Tue whole population of British India is 
close on to 239,000,000. The density of population 
varies from 5 to over 750 inhabitants per square mile. 


—Tue Shah of Persia has forbidden the export 
of silkworm eggs from his dominion, and instructed 
tho custom-hous? officials to sce that the order is 
properly obeyed. 

—Or the ose hundred and seventeen women 
now studying at the Michigan University, four have 
chosen law, forty-seven medicine, and fifty-six litera- 
ture and science, 


—DBrronre pardoning convicts, Governor Cullom 
of Ilinois publishes all applications for pardon, with 
the names of the signers. It has a decidedly cooling 
effect on the habitual signer of every body’s petition. 


—A peELEGATION of Boston girls of great re- 
spectability and. refinement has called upon Mayor 
Prince to implore him to veto any legislation directed 
against what they delicately style their poor saliva dogs. 


—Tue last census returned nearly 15,000 deaf 
and dumb persons in Great Britain, which is at the rate 
of one in every 2,000 of the population, while the total 
number in schools and institutions amounted only to 
1,122. 

—TueE University of Tiibingen is making pre- 
parations to celebrate its four-handredth anniversary 
during the coming month of August. Various historical 
addresses are in course of preparation, and a work will 
be issued commemorative of the occasion. 


—Tune general expenses of the’ seven Russian 
universities in 1876 were as follows: The University of 
St. Petersburg, $217,500 ; of Moscow, $264,250; of 
Kieff, $191,875 ; of Kazan, $197,500 ; of Kharkol 
$190,625; of Odessa, $126,875; and of Dorpat, $133,125" 


—Dvnine the last fifty years 150,000,000 per- 
sons have visited the London theatres. Of this vast 
number a few have lost their lives by foolish panics, 
but only one has actually perished by fire, and she 
would have escaped had she not insisted on going back 
to pick up her gin-bottle. 


—In Birmingham there is more than one public 
drinking-house to every forty houses in the town. In 
Liverpool there is a thoroughfare from St. George’s Hall 
to Kirkham, a mile and a quarter in length which con- 
tains 587 premises of all kinds, and of these, 130, or one 
in six, are drinking-places, 


—In 1820 Albany had a fleet of over fifty sloops. 
They did a large passenger business in those days. The 
price of passage to New York was eight dollars and 
found. It soon fell to five dollars, and finally to three 
dollars, the opposition of the steamboats forcing down 
the prices and finally killing the business, 


—Mr. Watter, the well-known proprietor of 
the London 7imes and Member of Parliament, advocates 
the making of lighter and less ‘* heady ”’ beer, and the 
establishment of coffee-houses, like those of France and 
Germany, as the best antidotes to the wide-spread 
drunkenness among the English working classes. 


—A practicaL London manager is making 
arrangements for gratuitously insuring the lives of his 
audience. Thus every visitor to his place of amuse- 
ment can enjoy the play, with the reflection that in 
case the place burns down, and he or she goes up, the 
legal heirs of the defunct will receive a sum of $50,000. 


—Bosron always has some pleasant surprise for 
us. The latest is a case in which a leading business 
man of that city paid out of his own pocket the divi. 
dends for the past two years on stock which his friends 
bought, because he was in the management of the 
corporation. It isn’t often that a man weighs his 
own responsibility as carefully as this. 


—Tue Railway Age estimates that $18,000,000, 
or 38 per cent, of the capital invested in American 
roads, is unproductive to investors. In 1876, of 691 
railroads only 165 paid dividends, and of these 103 
paid small ones. The 165 roads paid $15,000,000 or 
less than four per cent on the stock. And several of 
these paying roads are now io the hands of receivers. 


—Tue Department of Agriculture reports that 
thecorn crop of this year will reach about 1,295,000,000 
bushels. Illinois heads the list of States with 250,000 000 
bushels, Next in rank are Iowa (155,000,000), Ohio, 
Indiana, Missouri and Kansas. The price of corn is 
highest in Massachusetts (95 cents), and lowest in 
Kansas (23 cents). The wheat crop of this year will 
reach nearly 250,000,000 bushels. 


—Tue Berlin Society for Bird Protection has 
requested the General Postmaster in Berlin to make 
arrangements so that birds be not killed by the pneu- 
matic post. The case is this: From the large air-com- 
pressing steam-engines proceed chimney-pipes to the 
roof, by which the required air is sucked in. The 
power of this suction apparatus is so great, that both 
small and large birds, even pigeons, which happen to 
be flying over the tubes when the engine is in action, 
are helplessly drawn in and destroyed. 


—A TraveLEr in South Africa stopped one 
night at a Boor’s house, He found the children playing 
with a pebble that looked like a diamond. He bought 
it for a trifle, the Boor saying that it was a diamond, 
they could get plenty more, and took itaway. He sold 
it at the Cape for $3,000. He bought another from a 
negro, which he sold for $55,000, and then the natives 
began to search for these stones where they had pre- 
viousiy scen them, the white man heard of their suc- 
cess, and that is how the rush for diamonds began. 


—A REMARKABLE piece of coral taken off the 
submarine cable near Port Darwin, is spoken of in s 
Melbourne paper. It is of the ordinary species, about 
five inches in height, six inches in diameter at the top, 
and about two inches at the base. It is perfectly 
formed, and the base bears the distinct impression of 
the cable and a few fibres of the coil rope used as a 
sheath for the telegraphic wire stili adhering toit. As 
the cable bas been laid only four years, it is evident 
that this specimen must have grown to its present 
height in that time, which seems to prove that the 
growth of coral is much more rapid than has been 
supposed. 
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VIEW OF THE WAYS ON THE EAST SIDE, SHOWING THE WILLOW MATTRESSES IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
° CapTrain Eaps’s JETTY SYSTEM. 


HE South Pass, where Captain John B. Eads, of the St. Louis 
Bridge fame, is now constructing his immense series of jetties, is 
the middle one of three great passes into which the Mississippi River, 
after having rolled in a single channel for many hundred miles, is 
divided previous to discharging its waters into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is but twelve miles long, being the shortest of the passes. From 
its point of division, it carries its waters in a channel everywhere 
five fathoms or more in depth, with such straightness of course and 








barriers for the preceding ten miles have secured. The proposal of 
Captain Eads was to undertake this work at the sole risk of himself 
and his associates, receiving no payment whatever from the Gov- 
ernment until certain stipulated depths of water should have been 
secured and maintained. The Act of Congress provided that a cer- 
tain sum should be paid when a depth of twenty feet had been 
secured, an additional sum when a depth of twenty-two feet had been 
secured, and so on up to thirty feet; that twelve months after each 
prescribed depth had been secured, a further sum should be paid 
if that depth had during that time been maintained, and that $100,000 
a year should be paid for twenty years for maintaining the works and 
so extending them, if necessary, as to preserve the cliannel of the re- 
quired depth. The work was 





of platform, or ways, erected on the west side, and 300 on its east, 
upon which to build the new style of mattress. Upon these ways 
are placed pine timbers two and a half by six inches, which are to 
form the bottom of the “ crate,’’ or mattress frame. They are laid 
about five feet apart, and may be spliced at the ends to any desired 
length. Willow bushes, two inches thick-and less, are floated down 
to the ways on flats, from which they are laid on this frame, first 
crosswise, then lengthwise, to a denth of two feet. Binders, similar 
to the strips on the bottom, are then placed on top, and are 
firmly wedged on to hickory pins, or standards, which have been 
previously wedged into the bottom pieces. In this way the whole 
mass is compactly and firmly bound together. A rope is then fust- 





begun by Captain Eads on [——— 
the 14th of June, 1875. The 
plan adopted is remarkable 
for its simplicity. The gen- 
eral aim, as is well known, 
is to confine the waters of 
the mouth within straight 
parallel walls, so proportion- 
ed in width to the quantity 
of water escaping as to pro- 
duce a certain velocity of 
current, and force the stream 
to scour out a channel for 
itself of required depth. The 
great difficulties of the prob- 
lem were only in devising 
means of creating these arti- 
ficial walls, and making them 
secure and permanent upon 
the exceedingly unstable 
foundation afforded. The 
Mississippi River empties 
itself over sediment many ~ 
‘eet in depth, deposited by 
itself, and through walls of 
such sediment in like manner 
thrown up on either side by 
its current. In effect, founda- 
tion and walls are of soft 
mud, into which any works 
of stone would speedily 

sink and disappear. 
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VIEW FROM LAND’S END, EAST SIDE, LOOKING OUT TO THE GULF, SHOWING EAST 


JETTY, LAND'S END, AND LINE OF WEST JETTY. 


uniformity of section and ae, as almost to suggest to the voyager 
that he is navigating a canal of unparalleled dimensions, of a width 
averaging seven hundred feet, sufficient for the convenient transit 
of the largest sea-going ships, and of the congeries of vessels which 
constitute a tow for the powerful tugboats in use. No sharp bend, 
n0 shoal, no reef embarrasses its navigation. 

At the origin—the head of the passes--a shoal indeed lies in 
advance of its entrance. This shoal has, however, a natural depth 
equal to that over the bar at Southwest Pass, and no serious difficulty 
is anticipated in effecting over it the required depth. From this point 
the adequacy of depth continues unbroken for ten miles till the sea- 
ward extremities of the land margins (the natural 
jetties which thus far maintain it) are reached. 
Here, rel d from finement, the current dif- 
fuses itself; the depth diminishes until at two 
miles further (about), the bar, having but seven 
feet depth, is reached ; beyond which, seaward, 
depths of six, twelve, twenty-four and more fathoms 
are found in quick succession. 








Piles alone, or crib-work, 





— 








however firmly placed, 
would soon be undermined 
aud swept away by the scour 
of the current. To meet these difficulties, which have seemed to some 
engineers almost insuperable, Captain Eads builds the artificial walls 
of the river with broad, flat mattresses of willow-brush, securely 
lashed together, and anchored to an interior row of piles. The pre- 
liminary work is the driving of piles along and inside of the line pro- 
posed for the artificial structure. 

The European plan for making mattresses is to take the long wil- 
low twigs and limbs, and bind them into long rope-like bundles, or 
fascines, then sew these together with withes, after the manner of 
making a rope rug. Captain Eades devised a much better plan, which 
was equally expensive at the start. Piles were driven, and 400 fect 





THE PASS FROM PILE-DRIVER ON EAST JETTY, LOOKING TOWARD GULF. 


ened to it, and a steam-tug drags it off of the ways, and tows it out 
to where it is to be sunk. Here it is anchored to a pile until it is 
needed. 

The mattresses in the first course are thirty-five feet wide, the next 
thirty, twenty-five, twenty. They are of any convenient length, from 
50 to 150 feet, but of uniform thickness. These are sunk on the 
inside of the piles, by loading them with rough, jagged stones. Owing 
to the weight of the mattress, and the rapid accumulation of sand, 
as they float in the water, it does not take long to sink it, and, if 
the water is not too rough, it is laid in its little bed at the bottom of 
the river with as much precision as if it were on land, The brushy 
side of the mattress is laid next to the channel, and 
soon becomes firmly imbedded in the sand. The 
next one is five feet narrower, but the projecting 
brush catch enough sand to quickly fill up the 
steps to aregular slope. Thus it goes on until the 
last course is laid. The bank slopes at an angle of 
about 45°, and is perfectly smooth and even, with 
scarce a trace of wille-w brush. These mattresses 





It must be remembered that the jetties are not 
in the river at all, but on the bar formed in the 
Gulf, beginning immediately at the mouth of the 
river. The river carries down an almost incalculable 
amount of sand and alluvium, which it deposits as 
soon as its current is destroyed by coming in con- 
tact with the heavier waters of the Gulf, thus form- 
ing high, wide bars. On the crest of the South Pass 
bar there were only six and a half feet of water, 
according to the maps prepared by the United 
States Engineers in charge of the Coast Survey. 

At the land’s end, and beginning of the east 
jetty, the channel is twenty-nine feet, while at the 

and's end, west side, 5,000 feet further down, it is 

only ten feet. The next 5,000 feet averages a depth 
of about seven feet, then deepens to thirty feet in 
the next 2,000, at which the jetties terminate. Be- 
yond this the water deepens very rapidly, owing 
to the depth and force of the Gulf currents. 

The specific engineering work which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has committed to Mr. 
Eads is by the well-known method of jetties, or 
otherwise called ‘parallel piers,” to supply arti- 
ficially throughout this two miles, from the land’s 
ends to the outer slope of the bar, the confining 
barriers which shail prolong to the sea the uni- 
formity of section and cepth which the natural 





SCENE FROM SHEET PILE-DRIVER ON EAST JETTY, LOOKING NORTH, WITH PORT EADS AND LIGHTHOUSE, 


will collect sand enough in oe hours, after 
being placed in the water, to sink them. The last 
tier of mattresses are put on at high tide, and are 
heavily bailasted with stone to retain them in place. 

While en route from Pensacola to New Orleans, 
Captain Edward Barrett, of the United States Navy, 
determined to assume the responsibility of testing 
the practicability of the system, and on the morn- 
ing of February 9th sailed his vessel, the United 
States steamer Plymouth, through the South Pass 
jetty channel, the ship ad 17% feet of water. 
The lower jetties were passed in eighteen minutes, 
and the upper in eighteen minutes and fifteen 
seconds. The greatest depth of water was thi 
feet, and the least, eighteen, and that, too, in mid- 
channel. In his official report Captain Barrett pro- 
nounced the jetties a perfect success, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that at a little expense the cur- 
rent which now tends to the southwest and forms 
an eddy can be obviated, and directed in the 
proper course. 

When completed, the wall of mattress will per- 
fectly protect the row of piles from the current, 
while the piles serve to hold the mattresses in 
positon, and the whole will be govered with a 
firm stone paving, protecting the #Ur‘ace from the 
a sauit of storme, 


LOUSIANA.—OPENING THE SOUTH PASS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FOR NAVIGATION,~VIEWS OF THE EADS JETTIES. 


Kaom Paorograrus Foanisugo By Carrain J, B, Baus, 















































































































EASTER HYMN. 
(From Tux GeRMAN OF RUCKERT.) 


r ROM Easter morning's leafy wold 

' The lark mounts up on dewy wings, 

Aud, floating o’er the quiet fold, 

This song she to the shepherds sings : 

‘Awake, the darkness flies! 
The new day breaks 
The might of night— 
Awake ye lambs to meet the light, 
From the moist turf arise! 


‘Our Easter Lamb repaired our loss, 
Did our inberitance restore, 
When, bleeding on the shameful cross, 
The guilt of all His flock He bore ; 
The conqueror claims his meed! 
The robber grave 
Its prey relicves ; 
And now upon the greenest leaves 
His gentle flock may feed. 


“The tree of life, with perfect fruit, 

Stood leafless, withering in its doom ; 
The Lamb’s fresh blood shall bathe its root-— 
Like Sharon’s rose it then shall bloom 

The wrath is borne away ; 
Our Shepherd, see! 
His flock He leads 
To pasture on the verdant meads 
Of an eternal day.” 
H.W. & 


BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BurRKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER XVII.—‘ HEAR THE SLEDGES WITH THEIR 
BELLS, SILVER BELLS! SILVER BELLS!” 


TO more snow fell on Christmas night, but it 
froze harder than ever, and the cutting east 
wind took upon itself the office of sweeper, 

gratis and for nothing, and swept the vast sheet of 
ice lying to seaward till it was as clean as a mirror, 
so that everything was propitious for the skating 
expedition. ; 

he morning turned out fine and bright, but 
bitterly cold; the sky above was clear, though 
sunless, and every bramble, leaf and hedgerow 
sparkled with a thousand frosty diamonds. Away in 
the park the giant oak-knolls and half-buried fences 
stood out darkly defined against the pure, white, 
glistening snow, but further off a soft, Dhue, dreamy 
haze, through which the leafless woods loomed 
indistinctly, wrapped the distant horizon in a pleas- 
ant mystery. 1t was one of those glorious Winter 
mornings when your ‘heart seems exhilarated in 
spite of yourself, and you feel as if you could do 
anything, walk anywhere, to the world’s end al- 
most, and when every turning in the frosty road 
tempts you to explore what lies beyond it, and 
every brow of a distant hill lures you irresistibly 
to ascend it, with promises of a wide, extending 
view of softly blended fallow and stubble, tempt- 
ing fox-covers, and little white villages to be seen 
from its summit. 

According to his promise, Mr. Fiennes was up 
betimes, and driving along the hard, white, iron- 
bound road towards Rokeby Hall in his famous 
sleigh—that luxurious and splendidly appointed 
affair, with its costly furs, bright, scarlet trappings, 
hung with a hundred silver belis, and its elegant 
white traces which he had brought from Poland, 
and which excited the envy of all the young 
men of the county, and drove Mrs. O’Reilley half 
mad ‘with admiration and desire. His dashing 
pair of thoruughbred chestnuts stepped out in style, 
tossing their heads gayly, and playing no end of 
equine pranks, as their daisy-trimmers rang blithely 
through the frosty stillness, and their merry bells 
woke the lonely echoes of the naked woodlands. 

The ladies at Rokeby Hall were already attired 
in their hats and out-of-door garments as the 
sleigh drove round to the hall-door, and nodded 
their greetings to Mr. Fiennes, who gravely raised 
his hat, and then consigned his horses to the care 
of his groom while he went in. 

Barney had just made his appearance in the 
breakfast-room, which was more orderly than usual 
on account of the expected advent of Mr. Fiennes, 
and was engaged in making a brace of snipes look 
foolish, while a new number of the Field was 
Propped up against the coffee-pot beside him. 

“Morning, Fiennes; deuced glad to see you” — 
and Captain O'Reilley shook his friend warmly by 
the hand. ‘ Faith! yer jist in the nick o’ time to 
eat a second breakfast; sit down, man, and make 
yourself at home. What will you have? Those 
are deviled kidneys by you, and that’s a partridge- 
pie t’other side o’ the table. Shall I ring for a 
clean cup and saucer, or will you have a look at 
the curacoa or cherry brandy this cold morning ?” 

Mr. Fiennes inclined to the curacoa, but would 
not take anything more substantial; and, as the 
hands of the clock on the chimney-piece pointed to 
twelve, he proposed that, if the ladies were ready, 
they should start, having a deep regard for his 
horses, which were being walked up and down the 
sweep under a heap of rugs. 

Captain O’Reilley declined to accompany them, 
under the plea of “morning stables,’ but prom- 
ised to follow in an hour; and waved his news- 

aper affably to them from the window as they 
ve off down the winding carriage-road, and 
disappeared beyond the leafless elms of the rookery. 

Mr. O’Reilley and her sister were in the highest 
of spirits, and laughed and chatted gayly to the 
accompaniment of the jingling sleigh-bells, as the 
rattling young chestnuts careered jeuntily along, 
tossing their haughty, highbred heads, and dashing 
out theie heels as the milestones flew by, as if 
they, toe, relished the fun. On they sped, past 
thé great lodge-gates of Heronsmere, where the 
show lay white on the moldering escutcheon, 
upheld in the claws of some half-defaced stone 
monster, and the hundred chimney-stacks of the 
Hall appeared above the lonely woods (ah ! little 
did Michael Fiennes imagine whose beautiful head 
was even sheltered by that stately roof), past 
the endles§* miles of gray park-palings, which 


bounded the princely demesnes of Fiennes Court ; 
and so on into the wilder region that bordered the 

dismal swamps. 
Miss Skinner was in full force to-day, and look- 
© 4 sing magnificently handsome in a rich black velvet 
, jocket, as profusely trimmed and tasseled and orna- 
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mented as Patti’s in her familiar photo; she wore 
a hat as high as a grenadier's, adorned with a dusky 
crimson feather, and as many flashing coils of jet 
as an Indian princess wound round her neck; for 
hers was a rich, dark, voluptuous beauty, which 
required a corresponding richness of attire. 
nattily-gloved hands were ensconced in a muff 
which bore the head of a remarkably vicious-look- 
ing little animal, supposed to be a sable, in front, 
while a sable tie, to correspond, adorned her throat, 
the tail of the small beast being ingeniously passed 
through the back of its head, which kept it in 
place. 

1t was not without reason, or by a mere freak of 
fancy, that Miss Henrietta had arrayed herself in 
gorgeous apparel, that she had occupied more time 
than usual in the cunning process of enhancing the 
beauty of darkly-penciled eyebrows and lustrous 
eyes, or that she was at present exerting all her 
powers of wit to charm away the soul of Michael 
Fiennes, for the truth was that Miss Skinner was 
beginning to think Mr. Fiennes rather long in 
making up his mind, and had determined to assist 
the process by a little judicious management, and 
to land her big fish, if possible, before night; or, as 
she elegantly phrased it, in the unrestrained con- 
versation she frequently enjoyed with her sister, 
‘bring him to the scratch.” 

Unfortunately for her kind intentions, however, 
Mr. Fiennes seemed strangely out of spirits this 
morning, triste and reserved, even distrait at times, 
in spite of his courteous efforts to shake off the 
spectre of dark Care, which had seated himself 
en croupe behind the silver caril/on of the horse’s 
bells. His heart was very, very sad and empty, 
weary with the pain of last night’s vigil, and he 
was longing for peace and quietness, even while 
Henrietta’s sharp speeches were rasping in his ears, 

This morning Miss Skinner was more than or- 
dinarily put out by Mr. Fiennes’s fit of melancholy, 
and was even indiscreet enongh to rally him rather 
sharply on it, with more than a suspicion of bit- 
terness in her would-be pleasant tones. 

“*T fear you did not enjoy the pleasure of your 
own company as much as you thought you should 
last night, Mr. Fiennes,” said she. ‘‘ Pray, did 
you receive the distinguished assembly of ghosts 
you expected f” 

“ Certainly; they never fail me,” answered Mi- 
chael Fiennes, with a sad smile. 

“ And it is their society which has given you the 
hoa dev—that has made you so cross this morn- 
ing ?? 

‘* Perhaps so,” he returned, shortly; and there 
was a very cold ring in his voice.’’ ‘Then Henri- 
etta, fearing that she had gone too far, became 
very contrite and tender, glanc' + up, imploringly, 
into his dark face with her languishing black orbs, 
and begging him softly and pertinaciously to tell 
her if she had offended him; obligingly putting her 
hand in the most suggestive and convenient place 
for him to take, should he feel inclined that way. 
But he did not feel so inclined, and replied quite 
aloud that Miss Skinner had in no way offended 
him. (N.B. Henrietta had spoken pleadingly, in a 
soft dem voir, while Mrs. O’Reilley, with admirable 
tact, was intently twittering to an imaginary robin 
in the opposite direction.) Henrietta, however, 
declined to listen to his assurance, until he re- 
peated it in a most unmistakable and unsatisfac- 
tory manner, looking at her with such unmitigated 
astonishment, when she ventured to call him softly 
by his Christian name, that the daring campaigner 
was routed in shame and confusion. 

Mr. Fiennes noted this, and his kind heart was 
touched, and for the rest of the drive he endeavored 
to shake off his own oppression of spirits, and talk 
kindly and cheerfully to the two ladies; but there 
was that in his manner, courteous as it was, which 
warned Miss Skinner not to attempt any more 
familiarities. 

At last they emerged from the frozen recesses of 
the lonely cross-country roads, where the snowdrifts 
lay deep and dangerous; the low, rough fences 
and halt-buried hedges disappeared, and they found 
themselves careering over the frozen flats that 
bordered the swamps to landward. The late rains 
of Autumn had flooded the low-lying marshy 
grounds towards the sea, which was usually ten- 
anted only by moor-fowl and wild-ducks; and the 
long, hard frost had effectually converted the waste 
of water into one vast sheet of ice, which stretched 
in an interminable, cold gray line, for miles, only 
broken here and there by clumps of melancholy, 
rotting willows, imbedded in snow, like the glacial 
souls in Dante’s frozen circle, or a dreary island of 
dead, brown sedges, that rustled sadly in the sharp, 
biting wind which swept unchecked over that win- 
try desert. 

For many years this lonely spot, never approached 
at any other time, had been the favorite resort of 
innumerable skaters, who, whenever a long frost 
cut up the hunting, were wont to come from all 
parts, far and near, to enjoy the exciting amuse- 
ment which such a splendid and imposing extent of 
ice afforded; and as the sleigh sped rapidly along 
the edge, the cheery whirr of the iron came borne on 
the keen, frosty air, and a merry sight enough pre- 
sented itself. Hundreds of people were gliding 
swiltly over the miles of ice, crossing and recross- 
ing each other, threading eccentric mazes, speeding 
up to the bank, gliding along through the frozen 
sedges, and away again into the far distance, till 
oT looked like small black specks on the desert of 
white. 

A little to the right lay a willow-covered island ; 
a band of boisterous fellows were playing at hockey, 
shouting, laughing and jostling each other, till the 
lonely woods of Fiennes Court rang again with 
their noisy mirth, as the ball bounded over the ice, 

ursued by the scrambling mob. Here, in the 
oreground, a group of fast Oxonians, in knicker- 
bockers and gray-ribbed apt with cigars in 
their mouths, were intently threading the mazes of 
the quadrille, to the admiration of a little rabble of 
open-mouthed cads, who had left off ‘‘ stittering” 
to witch them; and again, on the right, a knot of 
pretty hoydens, in scarlet petticoats, were learnin 
the elements of skating from their brothers an 
their brothers’ friends, probably just released from 
Rugby or Charterhouse. 

Little Father Molloy was there, amusing himself 
with the twe Tuckett boys; he had a knob-stick, 
and a plaid woolen comforter on, and looked most 





unclerical, as Mr. Fiennes was rather scandalized 
to observe. Indeed, everybody was there; and the 
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dilapidated, slouching-Jooking parties, with chairs 
or skates to let out, had enough to do with their 
gimlets and dirty squares of carpet; while fresh 
arrivals made their appearance every moment, 
coming blithely across the flats in a long succes- 
sion, pipe in mouth, and with their skates slung 


Mr. Fiennes was quite astonished, and won- 
dered where the deuce so many people came from ; 
the marshes all belonged to him, rs he laughingly 
said that he had no idea he was going to be 
honored with receiving so much good company. 

“Ah! I thought it would be a pleasant sur- 
sey Mr. Fiennes,” said Mrs, O'Reilley, clapping 

er hands with delight; “ but wait a bit; only the 
rag-tag of Knewstub and the outsiders are ay 
but we shall be select enough at the Otter’s Pool, 
only our set, and the members of the Skating 
Club go there; the canaille dare not cross the 
boundary line—we call it the ‘charmed circle.’ ” 

The Otter’s Pool turned out to be a large ten- 
acre piece of water (or, rather, of ice, at present) 
still, dark and dangerous in Summer, where the 
lurid sun at setting glared over the dismal marshes, 
unheeded by the solitary heron, standing motion- 
less in the water; where the otter swam shyly 
about amongst the reeds, and the fat carp lux- 
uriated in the stagnant ooze. The pond was half- 
encircled by a belt of frozen sedges, where the 
wild-fowl had left their footprints in every direc- 
tion in the snow, and the western bank was 
crowned by a thick knoll of old, gnarled oaks, 
through which could be caught a glimpse of the 
grand old Court, gloomy, battlemented and splen- 
did, not half a mile away. 

As Mrs. O’Reilley said, this pool was the exclu- 
sive resort of the county people, who had or- 
ganized a skating club strictly among themselves, 
of which Lady Cecilia Vaughan was the president, 
and who had appropriated the region within tho 
reedy bounds to their own use. Once, and only 
once, had a banished pariah from the outer world 
dared to violate the sanctity of the charmed circle, 
and his fate was shown up as a warning to pos- 
terity, just as some obnoxious vermin is nailed to a 
farmer’s barn-door for the same purpose. The 
offender in question was an odious little snob of a 
hatter, grocer, shoemaker, or something of the 
sort, from Knewstub, well-known: to the police as 
a rabid Chartist, who occasionally created dis- 
turbances in the low neighborhoods of the town by 
his radical harangues to bargemen and sweeps. 
On this occasion he had made a bet with another 
animal of his species that he would skate right 
through the middle of the grandees up to the 
bank and back again ; for this purpose he knocked 
the hockey-ball straight across the pond, nearly 
striking Lady Cecilia Vaughan, and then all his 
friends closed round to see him go in and fetch it, 
cheering and urging him on, with such choice words 
of encouragement as these: ‘Go it, Sam’el! What’s 
to ’inder ’e? None o’ them foine gents won’t 
touch of ’e. Surely them bloated h’aristocrats’as 
enough for their dinners without eating such tough 
mate as you'd be, I reckon.” 

So in went Sam’el, swearing that he “ wasn’t 
afeard, not ’e; ’ed like to see any one touch ’im, 
’e would.” But he looked extremely white about 
the gills notwithstanding, as he swaggered up, 
trying to whistle and look insolent. Before he 
had got a dozen yards, the duke went up and 
politely requested to know on the part of his 
friends, “‘ to what circumstance they were indebted 
for the honor of his visit?” 

“T wants my ball—that’s what I wants.” 

“Oh, you want your ball?” said his Grace; 
“we shall have much pleasure in restoring it to 
you. But stay here, please; pray do not give 

ourself the trouble to go further. Captain O’ Hal- 
— would you oblige me by picking up that 
a ea 

“ You let my ball alone, ‘ul ’e ?’”’ cried the popu- 
lar orator of chimney-sweeps and washerwomen. 
‘* Blow ’e all, I h’aint afeard o’ any o’ ’e; no, nor 
h’all the dookes nor h’earls nor captings in h’ Eng- 
Jand; you don’t buy your coats nor weskits out o’ 
my shop, though 1 ’ave persented your gen’l’man 
with my card more nor onst, so 1’Jl jest go where 
I likes.” rn 

“T am sorry to say that you cannot be per- 
mitted that pleasure at present,” returned the 
duke, quietly. ‘* Thanks, 0’Halloran. Now, you 
say Py want your ball ?—well, here it is.” And 
his Grace picked him up by the scruff of the neck 
like a dog, and carried him to the boundary line ; 
then he pitched the ball as far as he could with his 
vigorous arm, and giving Sam’el a hearty kick, 
sent him howling after it. ‘‘ There, sir,” said he, 
“go back and say you have been kicked by a 
duke ; it’s an honor you won’t meet with again in 
your life.’’ 

It was up to the aristocratic bank of the Otter’s 
Pool that the sleigh straightway drove, and de- 

osited Mrs. O’Reilley, Miss Skinner and Mr. 

iennes, with the rugs and wrappings ; after which 
the gallant chestnuts departed with their jingling 
bells by the shortest route to the Court; and the 
business of the day began. 

About a score of the “ bloated aristocrats” were 
assembled, most of them members of the Skating 
Club; and Mrs. O’Reilley ran over their names, 
while a chair was being brought. 

“There is Tom—t mean Mr. Poynter—and 
Harry, and the two Poynter women, dressed like 
girls of eighteen or nineteen ; I really think such 
very old young ladies ought not to be admitted ; I 
blackballed them for one! How well Harry 
skates !—look at him doing the figure eight outside 
edge. Ah! he’s going the pace nicely at Christ 
Church, I hear. There is _ friend, Lord Adding- 
field, Mr. Fiennes, with his two sons from Eton, 
and his daughter, that little girl playing at hockey 
with her brothers. I must say, saving your 
presence, she is a dreadful tom-boy; but she is 
rather good-looking, and her hair is a pretty 
color, although she is decidedly too old to go 
about with it floating down her back like that. 
Ah! there is Lady Emily, and ber sister, Lady 
Cecilia Vaughan ; that fair, thin, haughty-looking 
young lady fanlng back in the carriage talking to 
ioe Cabin, who stands beside her. Do you 
think her pretty, Mr. Fiennes ? She is supposed to 
be a beauty ; But for my part I think she looks 
like a skeleton with a good complexion, and en- 





tirely made up by an artful milliner; and just 
look at Carrie Vaughan flirting in that abominable 
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way with Captain O'Halloran, right under the 
eyes of her mother. Oh, Mr. Poynter, how do 
you do!” 

Mr. Poynter was a stalwart young member of 
Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” with a jolly round red 
face, which blushed with beautiful ingenuousness 
at the sight of Mrs. O’Reilley, whom he con- 
sidered “the finest woman in the world, by 
Jove! and the straightest rider to hounds, It was 
a pleasure to be licked by such a woman, sir! 
hanged if it wasn’t; and he was not a bit ashamed 
if she did catch his horse for him that day he came 
down, such a cropper, over that confounded fence 
on the other side of Sniggley Bottoms—no, he was 
proud to own it, and he had held that horse (an 
old flea-bitten gray) as sacred—as sacred as a white 
elephant ever since, sir !” 

The worthy young man greeted Mrs. O’Reilley 
and her sister very warmly, and raised his hat 
rather shyly to Mr. Fiennes; then, as a couple of 
chairs had bed roduced by a dingy-looking gen- 
tleman, in a moleskin waistcoat, and red comfor- 
ter, who purported to be a “ laborer out of work,” 
but who looked uncommonly like a poacher, and 
smelt of guns and night-lines a mile off, Mrs. 
O’Reilley sat down and presented the trimmest of 
feet in uncommonly spicy boots to Mr. Poynter, 
who forthwith went down on his knees, and began 
boring a hole in his charmer’s military heels 
with a demented gimlet, which shook so during 
the interesting occupation that he could scarcely 
hold it. At last, however, the dainty little skates 
with their pretty straps were firmly secured, and 
rising with the help of his hand, Mrs. 0’ Reilley 
steadied herself for a moment, and then struck 
boldly out in a preliminary sally, returning again 
to see how Henrietta was getting on. 

“Bother Henrietta!’ muttered Mr. Poynter. 
“Do let her alone, Mrs. O’Reilley,” he added, 
pleadingly ; “she is getting along famously with 
somebody, and does not want us. I have been look- 
ing out for you ever since eleven,’ he added; 
* how cruel you are!” 

“Am I?” retorted Leonie, laughing. ‘Ah, 
it’s part of my angelic nature that you are always 
talking about.” And the pair skated off together 
and disappeared mysteriously; it is my belief 
they passed the charmed circle and became lost in 
the mists beyond. 

Meanwhile, the party in moleskin was labori- 
ously engaged in strapping on Miss Skinner’s 
skates, who leaned rete in dignified silence and 
much displeasure, because Mr. Fiennes had not 
turned himself into a footman in her behalf; her 
neat ankles (not so trim as her sister's) and crim- 
son silk stockings were quite lost upon him, for he 
was gazing after Mrs, O’Reilley’s retreating form 
with no little annoyance shadowed forth on his 
handsome face. 

“What the deuce does the woman mean,” 
thought he, in tribulation, “‘ by leaving me alone 
with her sister in this manner before every one ?” 


( To be continued.) 








Some Observations on Ants, 


Mr. McCook, speaking of the habits of Formica 
rufa, stated that the ants descending the tree-paths, 
with abdomens swollen with honey-dew (called by 
him Repletes), were arrested at the foot of the trees 
by workers from the hill seeking food. Galleries 
communicating with the hill opened at these points, 
around and in which numbers of ants were huddled, 
engaged in drawing or bestowing rations of honey- 
dew. Similar commissary-stations were found 
under the stones near by. The Replete reared upon 
her hind legs and placed her mouth to the mouth 
of the pensioner, who assumed the same rampant 
posture. Frequently two, sometimes three, pen- 
sioners were thus fed by one Replete. Apparently 
the workers engaged in building at the hill and 
galleries had thus resorted to these feeding-places 
to obtain ordinary food in the same manner that 
queens, males and young ants receive it, viz.: by 
disgorgement from the abdomen of Repletes. The 
latter commonly yielded the honey-dew compla- 
cently, but was sometimes seized and arrested by 
the pensioners, occasionally with great vigor. A 
number of experiments were described, leading to 
the conclusion that there was complete amity be- 
tween the ants of a large portion of the field, em- 
bracing some 1,600 hills and countless millions of 
creatures. Insects from hills widely separated 
always fraternize completely when transferred. A 
number of ants collected from various hills frater 
nized in an artificial nest, harmoniously building 
galleries and caring for the cocoons. It was found 
that ants immersed in water when replaced upon 
the hills were invariably attacked as enemies; the 
assailants, being immersed, were themselves in turn 
assaulted. A number of experiments were made, 
which indicated that the bath had temporarily de- 
stroyed the peculiar odor or other property by 
which the insects recognized their fellows. 


A Confiding American Abroad, and a Big 
Sensation. 

A roucmine incident which occurred a few days 
ago to a rich American, when traveling from Basle 
in the express train to Paris, has created much 
sensation in that city. The traveler was the sole 
occupant of a coupé, and carried with him 800,000 
francs. At eleven o'clock at night, being on French 


‘territory and fast asleep, he was suddenly awak- 


ened by a tug at the courier’s bag which was slung 
He started to his legs, and 
found himself face to face with a beardless young 


_man of distinguished appearance, who forthwith 


attempted to escape from the carriage. The Ameri- 
can gentleman held him fast by the collar, and 
called loudly for assistance, but failed to make him- 
self heard. The young man then, falling on his 
knees, implored pardon for his attempt at robbery, 
stating that he was a Russian, who, being compro- 
mised by the affairs that have lately taken place in 
Servia, was taking refuge in France. Being per- 
niless, he had hidden himself upon the roof of one 
of the railway-carriages, hoping thus to reach 
Paris, where he had triends, and only entered the 
compartment where he found the American on ac- 
count of the piercing cold, which was unbearable 
on the top of the carriage. The American, touched 
by this story, with tears in his eyes, offered to pay 
the stranger's fare to Pars. On arrival at the ter- 
minus, the American left the young stranger for a 
few minutes to look after his Inggage, but on his 
return was unable to find him. His suspicions 
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being aroused, he examined his pockets, and found 
that a small purse containing a check for a large 
amount on a Paris banker was missing. He ran to 
the police-office and gave information of the rob- 
bery, and also stopped payment of the check. The 
police, it is stated, entertain hopes of bringing the 
offender to justice. 


AN INCIDENT IN GEN. MILES’S INDIAN 
CAMPAIGN. 
A FIELD AMBULANCE. 


HE field litter or ambulance usually employed 
by the Indians for the removal of their wounded 
chiefs consists of two poles or saplings strapped 
to the sides of a horse or mule, as an ordinary pair 
of wagon-shafts, the thin ends being allowed to 
drag on the ground. At a safe distance from the 
heels of the animal strips of canvas or buftalo-robe 
are stretched from pole to pole, so as to give con- 
siderable sag between them. This is rendered com- 
fortable by robes and blankets, and after the Indian 
is placed upon it, his body is covered with another 
blanket. A companion directs the animal by the 
head, while others deploy about the litter and pre- 
vent further injury or capture while the chief is 
being taken from the battle-field. Although this 
pattern has been frequently adopted by the United 
States in the Indian country, it has not been deemed 
as safe for a wounded man as the one illustrated in 
this issue. This style has been used largely by 
General Miles in his late campaign, and possesses 
superior advantages over the other. ‘The disabled 
soldier is lifted into a kind of sack supported on two 
poles, which are borne by two horses or mules. By 
this means he occupies a natural and thereby more 
comfortable position, and at the same time is not 
subjected to the debilitating and often fatal shocks 
caused by the irregular, sudden thumping of his 
litter as the lower end is dragged over the ground. 
Our illustration is that of an incident of General 
Miles’s attack on Sitting Bull on the 21st ulft., and 
shows the method he has adopted for transporting 
his wounded to a place of security during an 
engagement, and the manner of covering the re- 
treat from any surprise of the enemy. 





What Registered Letters Are. 


AN exchange says: ‘‘ The question is very often 
asked: What is the difference between a registered 
letter and anyother? The difference is that a regis- 
tered letter does not go in the mail proper. It passes 
from hand to hand outside of the mail pouches, 
every person through whose hands it passes being 
required to sign a receipt for it on receiving it, and 
secure a receipt for it on passing it over to the 
next transit. The person holding the last receipt 
is thus always able to show who is accountable for 
its loss. The responsibility rests upon the man 
who has signed a reccipt for the registered pack- 
age, and who is notable to produce the package 
or a receipt from somebody else for it. The safest 
way to send money is by money order. Where it 
does not go to a money-order office it should always 
be sent in a registered package. Money ought not 
to be sent in an ordinary letter under any circum- 
stances. There is no possible way of ‘ tracking’ 
such a letter.’”’ 


A Model Factory Village. 

Joun G. Ricnarpson, the great manufacturer of 
linens, seems to have successfully solved the prob- 
lem of giving employment to a community of 
four thousand persons, while at the same time 
greatly benefiting them by surrounding them with 
every incentive to temperance and moral restraint. 
Mr. Richardson is the owner of eight thousand acres 
of land at Bessbrook, Ireland, on which are quar- 
ries of blue granite and farms that are successfully 
worked, and in the midst of which is the village of 
Bessbrook, with the great mill, offices and ware- 
houses of the Bessbrook Spinning Company. The 
village is laid out with streets that are lined 
with little cottages for workmen, with larger houses 
for the mill officials, and there is also a beautiful 
villa occupied by the owner of the vast estate. 
Every cottage has a dooryard decorated with bean- 
tiful flowers, and the property includes a public 
square to add to its attractiveness. There are 
shops of different kinds for the sale of articles 
required to meet the wants of the village, but the 
sale of beer and ardent spirits is forbidden, and 
there is not a police officer, a police judge, or 
a police station in the village, nor a pawn- 
shop. The different denominations, of which there 
are five (including the Catholics), all live together 
in harmony, and four churches stand in close prox- 
imity upon a hill that looks out upon a beautiful 
landscape with its green fields and undulating 
surface as far as the distant Newry Mountains. 
The streets of the village are kept scrupulously 
clean, and the whole aspect of the place is one of 
extreme neatness. Mr. Richardson is a prominent 
member of the Society of Friends. 


How to Smoke Tobacco. 


Accorp1ne to Dr. Berthand, in an article in the Zii- 
dune Medicaie, whatever be the mode of smoking, 
direct contact of the tobacco with the mucus buc- 
calis—mucus lining of the cheeks—and the teeth 
must be avoided. Cigars should be smoked in an 
amber, ivory or enameled porcelain mouthpiece. 
To smoke, by relighting them, portions of cigars 
that have been extinguished, together with the 
system of blackened and juicy pipes, must be 
avoided, as it is the surest way of being affected 
by nicotine. The cigarette is preferable, by reason 
ot its slight quantitative importance and the paper 
which interferes with the contact of its contents 
with the bucal mucons membrane; but to realize 
all the desiderata in this case it would be necessary 
to have the “ papelito’’ made of flax thread, and to 
abstain from the practice—which has become so 
universal—of retaining the smoke at the back 
of the mouth so as to pour it out of the nostrils. 


Easter Simnel Cake. 


In olden days, in England, there were some curi- 
ous customs, which are now passing away. One of 
these was the preparation of a simnel cake. This 
cake is yet made in Shropshire, where it is said to 
have originated in the following manner: An aged 
couple, living in their homestead, were visited by 
their son Simon and their daughter Nelly, at Easter. 
On arriving at the house they found that the old 
folks had nothing to entertain them save the un- 
leavened dough left from the Lenten fast. Nelly 
proposed to bake this into cakes for the younger 
children, and, while preparing it, she came across 
the remains of the Christmas plum-pudding. This 








she proposed to cover over with 4he dough, and 
bake it hard, so that when the crust was bitten 
through, the rich interior would be a surprise. The 
cake was accordingly made, when Master Simon 
came alone, and said it was the proper way to boil 
it. Nelly said it should be baked. ‘Thereupon they 
quarreled, and even came to blows. Nelly threw 
the stool whereon she was sitting at Simon. Simon 
took the broom-handle to detend himself, but his 
sister soon got it away and beat him with it. Thus 
the quarrel went on, when Nelly said she would 
boil the cake first and then bake it. The compro- 
mise was accepted, and both set to work to build 
the fire. The stool and the broomstick were used 
for fuel, and some eggs, which were broken in the 
scuffle, were used to smear over the cake and give 
ita glossy appearance. The cooking was a great 
success, and every year the cake became more 
popular and was known as Simon-Nelly’s cake. 
After a while, however, only the first parts of their 
— were used, and for short it was called simnel 
cake, 





The Names of Coin. 


THE American dollar is derived from the German 
*‘thaler ” (literally ‘‘ valley piece,”’ the first thalers 
having been coined in Joachimsthal, in Bohemia. 
The same name is also used in Sweden and Den- 
mark, where the unit of currency is called a rixdale 
or royal dollar. As for the sign or abbreviation, $, 
authorities are divided as to its origin, but it is 
generally admitted that $ was originally written 
with the 8 on the U; but for the sake of celerity it 
was considered to be expedient to change the U 
to two strokes through S, which has remained 
the accepted sign. The American mill, cent, and 
dime, the French centime and decime, the Italian 
centesimo, the South American centaro, are terms 
derived from the Latin, denoting the thousandth, 
the hundredth, and the tenth part of the unit of 
currency. When tho Italian cities were in the height 
of their power in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, their coins naturally spread over the 
world, and their names were taken for the coins of 
many other countries; thus the world-renowned 
Florentine florin (in Italian florino, so called from 
the flower, the lily of Florence, being on the reverse 
of every coin) was adopted by the French and Eng- 
lish, who also give the same name to the German 
coin gulden—derived from gold money. The Vene- 
tian seguin, in Italian zecchino- from ‘ zocco”’ 
a mint—was adopted by most of the Oriental 
countries with which the Venetian merchants traf- 
ficked. The Milanese ducat was taken into France 
and Naples when the armies of these countries 
overran Milan. The Neapolitan carlino is a small 
coin, with the head of Charles on it. The Roman 
scudo—in French —took écu, its name, from the 
shield originally placed on this coin. Another 
Italian coin which spread over Europe was 
the Roman grosso, called in England a groat, in 
France a gros, in Bremen a grote, and still re- 
tained in Prussia and Saxony as a little groat or 
groschen. The French sou is evidently derived 
from the Italian ‘‘soldo,”’ or piece with which one 
can solde or pay one’s debts. The Hanseatic Towns 
aiso furnished coins, witness the mark, so called 
from the Government “ mark,’’ that it was of good 
weight. The schelling of Hamburg was adopted in 
England, where it is called a shilling, and also by 
Denmark and Sweden, where they call it skeiling. 
Many coins derive their names from the marks or 
signs printed on the reverse, and retain the name, 
although the sign may have been disused. Thus 
a coin which has a crown on the reverse was called 
an écu in French, a crown in English. A piece 
which had a cross on it is called a kreutzer in Ger- 
many (from the German word “ kreutzer’’—a 
cross), although no signs of a cross can be dis- 
covered on the modern kreutzer. The English 
**pound ” was originally a pound of money; but 
it has been gradually reduced to its present 
form and cailed a sovereign, from the sovereign’s 
head bieng on its face. In France, during the 
reign of Louis XVI., there was a coin called a livre, 
or pound, which the Republic adopted as the unit 
of currency, changing the name of that to franc, 
which it still retains. When the Kingdom of Italy, 
and more recently the Papal States, adopted the 
French system, they retained the old names of 
livre—in Italian, liva, and made that the unit of 
currency, so that the franc of France and the liva 
of Italy are of exactly the same value. The “ Na- 
poleon”’ or *‘Louis”’ of the French is simply a 
conventional name given by the French to a twenty 
franc piece; in the same manner as the Americans 
call a ten-dollar piece an “ eagle,’’ and as the Prus- 
sians have a “‘ Frederick.’’ The English guinea de- 
rived its name from the fact that the gold from which 
the first guineas were made came from the Guinea 
Coast. The English farthing is so called from its 
being the fourth of a penny; the derivation of the 
Spanish cwarto is the same, the cwarto being the 
quarter of a real or royal piece. The names of the 
South American coins are mostly of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin; the peso or Reru, is a piece 
that weighs, from ‘“‘ pesar,” to weigh; the centaro 
is the hundredth part of the unit of currency, and 
the rei of Brazil is a royal piece. From the above- 
mentioned facts it will be seen that the tendency of 
all nations has been to adopt the coins of other 
nations; witness the groat, which traveled from 
Italy to England, France and Germany. Sometimes 
the value was altered; for instance, there is a florin 
in Bavaria worth forty American cents, and divided 
into sixty kreutzers, while in Austria there is one 
of the value of fifty American cents, divided into 
one hundred kreutzers. To give an idea of the 
difficulties a merchant doing business in Germany 
has to encounter, it must be remembered that there 
are five distinct coinages in use in that country, 
namely: Prussia and Saxony, who use thalers, 
worth seventy-five cents, divided into thirty gro- 
schen; Hamburg, with marks of thirty cents. 
divided into sixteen shillings; Bremen, with its 
groten: and Austria and Bavaria, before mentioned. 
In Italy the same state of things existed until the 
establishment of the Italian Kingdom in 1860, 
Several years ago the French Government pro- 
posed to the States whose coinage was the same 
as here—namely, to Belgium, Switzerland and 
Italy—that the coins of one should pass without 
diminution of value in the territory of each cf the 
others. This proposal was immediately accepted 
by these countries, and by Rome some time after. 
It is this arrangement, called in Europe “ La Con- 
vention Monetaire,’’ which it is proposed to extend 
so as to make a universal currency. 





Asiatic Doctors. 


THE first care of the Sart physicians is to study 
your general appearance, and ask you about your 
temperament. He has learned in the Tukhpatut 
Muminiu, the most common medical book here, 
that you must belong to one of four classes, and 
his treatment of your malady is governed accord- 
ingly. When he has combined your symptoms 
with your temperament, ho will pull a bag out of 
his pocket, or untie the scarf which serves him 
for a girdle, and open an assortment of drugs in 
twisted bits of paper, perhaps tasting and smelling 
to find the right one, and, having chosen the proper 
medicine, will give you the usual directions about 
doses and diet. The medicaments employed by 
Central Asiatic physicians are, in general, very 
simple, being in most part vegetable substances, 
but few animal matters and minerals being used. 
They are usually taken simply in the form of 





powders and decoctions, and when a mixed medi- 


cine is used, the physician delivers the substances 
t> the patient, and allows him to mix them for 
himself. This not only saves the physician trou- 
ble, but, in a certain way, soothes the suspicious 
feelings of the patient, who might imagine, in case 
he did not immediately improve, that he had been 
poisoned by the doctor. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Danish Geographical Society. — This Socicty 
enters upon its existence under royal anspices, In 
accordance with the invitation of the King of Denmark, 
the first session was held in the royal palace at Copen- 
hagen, on December 22d, 1876, accompanied by appro- 
priate festivities. The King has accepted the position of 
Protector of the Society, while the Crown Prince is the 
active president. 


Ice at the North Pole.—Mr. Lamont, an experienced 
Arctic explorer,expresses the decided conviction, founded 
on his own extensive experience, and that of many other 
practical Arctic men, that all around the North as well 
as the South Pole, there lics an eternal mass of ice 
a thousand miles in diameter, and perhaps miles thick in 
the centre. He does not believe that either ‘ship, 
sledge, man, beast, bird or balloon, will ever get across it,’ 


Honors to Julius Payer.—The Emperor of Austria 
has conferred the order of knighthood upon the Arctic 
explorer Julius Payer. This celebrated traveler has well 
earned the distinction, as his account of the Austrian 
Polar expedition shows him to be a man of high scien- 
tific attainment and rare literary culture. His coat-of- 
arms bears upon one side an ice-floe with a berg and on 
the other a Polar Bear with the motto Per aspera ad 
astra, 

The Planet Vulean.—M. Le Verrier is loath to aban- 
don the belief that there must be a planet nearer the 
sun than Mercury, and to which the name of Vulcan 
has been given. He finds that an unknown planet was 
observed to cross the disk of the sun by Fritsch in 1802; 
Decuppis, 1839; Siedebotham, 1849; Lescarbault, 1859; 
Lummis, 1862; and as the times of these observations 
exactly correspond with the calculations of the orbit of 
Vulcan, it is difficult to explain them on any other 
hypothesis than that of the existence of that planet. 


House Ventilation.--One of the most satisfactory in- 
ventions for this useful purpose is that made by the 
Protective Ventilation Company, consisting of a cotton 
or wool screen, adaptable to window-frames, When the 
sash is raised the incoming air is thoroughly filtered, 
and all dust, damp and deleterious particles are ex- 
cluded. It is generally conceded that impurities in the 
air we breathe are the fruitful source of many of 
the maladies to which humanity is subjected, and the 
above system is designed expressly for avoiding such 
danger. 

The Stathmograph.—A self-recording instrument for 
giving the velocity of railroad trains has been invented 
by Dato, of Cassel, which, during a trial for a year ona 
locomotive of the Hanover road, has proved itself per- 
fectly accurate and reliable, By means of this apparatus 
the engineer can at any moment ascertain the velocity 
of the train by looking at the dial, and at the end of the 
route will be found the record of the transit on a roll of 
paper. The Prussian Government have decided to intro- 
dnce the stathmograph on several of the roads leading 
from Berlin for the purpose of ascertaining more fully 
its practical adaptation to the purposes for which it was 
invented. 

A New Solvent for Silk.—Dr. Julius Lowe has found 
a solvent for silk which is superior to any previously 
known, and can be readily prepared. It consists of a 
cold alkaline solution of oxide of copper in glycerine very 
similar to Fehling’s test for grape sugar. To prepare 
the standard solution dissolve 16 grammes pure crystal- 
ized sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) in 140 to 160 
grammes distilled water, and add 8 to 10 grammes 
pure glycerine and thoroughly shake. Then drop 
into the mixture caustic soda until the precipitate 
formed is dissolved and an intense blue liquid remains. 
This agent can be kept a long time in well-stoppered 
bottles. It will readily dissolve silk, but does not 
attack wool, cotton or linen, and hence is invaluable for 
the detection of the adulteration of silk goods by any of 
these fibres. The silk can again be precipitated in the 
form of a gelatinous mass by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid to the solution. 


The Dairy Interest ot the United States.—The 
Fourth Annual Convention of the National Butter 
and Egg Association has just been held at Chicago, 
IIL, and we learn from the address of the President, 
Mr. George E. Gooch, that the capital invested in 
the dairy business in the United States must be 
something immense, as the sales of butter and cheese 
produced in the country last year amounted to 
$124,000,000, in addition to which there was sold milk 
of the value of $65,000,000. It was proposed at the 
Convention to ship butter in vessels provided with re- 
frigerator-rooms, such as are used for conveying beef to 
Europe. ‘The sale of oleomargarine as butter was justly 
severely condemned, and it was proposed to try to find 
some legislative redress, The too frequent adulteration 
of butter and cheese was regarded as equally a matter 
for solicitude. One remedy suggested was to compel 
the seller to pat his name on the package, and to state 
of what the contents consists, so that the purchaser 
may not be deceived. 


Prehistoric Graves in Switzerland. — The burial- 
places of the inhabitants of lake dwellings has been 
found on the shores of Lake Neuchatel, at Auvenier, at 
a distance of about one hundred feet from the shore. 
The relative positions of the bones prove that complete 
corpses were deposited in the graves, probably in a sit- 
ting position. It was very difficult to obtain well-pre- 
served skulls, the bones being much deteriorated and the 
excavations having been carelessly made. The best 
specimens show a close likeness to those found in other 
lake dwellings; they have the semi-long form known as 
the true Helvetic. Bronze implements, consisting of a 
perforated disk, a ring, and a pin, were found, together 
with articles of bone and stone, thus establishing the 
long-missing link between the lake dwellings of the 
stone age and those of the bronze age. This makes the 
discoveries at Auvenier particularly important, as they 
afford new proofs in support of the alleged unity and 
continuity of races of prehistoric man during the stone 
age and that of bronze. 


The Increased Production of Quicksilver.—The in- 
creased production of the precious metals bas involved 
a very large consumption of quicksilver, and the yield 
of the latter has been made to keep pace with the de- 
mand, otherwise great fluctuations in price would have 
ruled, and the working of precious metals would have 
been much hampered. During the year 1876 the out-put 
of mercury for all countries was as follows: California, 
68,200 flasks; Spain, 41,000 flasks; India, 8,000 flasks; 
Palatinate, 2,400 flasks; Italy, 2,700 flasks; Borneo, 
2,000 flasks; Mexico, 500 flasks. Total, 124,800 flasks, 
This shows ar increased yield of eighteen per cent. over 
1875. The price at San Francisco at one time advanced 
to 5734 cents gold per pound, but soon receded to 60 
cents, which has been the ruling rate. The 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Jupcer Perec Spracue, of Boston, is the oldest 
ex-United States Senator now living. 


Captain Boyton has been decorated by the 
King of Italy with the Cross of the Knights of the Italian 
Crown. 

Tue Czar is said to have never approved an 
ordinary sentence of death during the course of his 
reign. 

Count Banwoant, formerly Minister of Italy 
at Constantinople, and afterwards at St. Petersburg, has 
been appointed Italian Minister in Japan. 


SreivzercEr, the famous premier of the Sa- 
moan Islands, is now in Paris. He proposes to push his 
claim for damages against the English Government. 


Generar Sir Wituram Knottys, now eighty 
years of age, will be the new ‘Black Rod” for the 
House of Lords, at a salary of £2,500 per annum and a 
residence. 

A portrait of the Hon. George B. Loring is 
about to be placed, with those of the other ex-Presi- 
dents of the Massachusetts Senate, in the State House, 
at Boston, 

Miss Brancuz Davenport has just accepted 
an engagement as prima donna assoluta at the San 
Carlo Theatre, in Naples. Her contract is for the term 
of three months, and ‘Il Ballo ” has been chosen for her 
début. 

Rear-Apmirat Joun J. Army, United States 
Navy, will be retired on the 24th of April, on account of 
long and faithful service. His retirement will promote 
Commodore Thomas H. Patterson to the grade of Rear- 
Admiral. 

Tne second annual benefit concert tendered to 
Mr. John Laine will be given at Steinway Hall on 
Monday evening, April 16th. Theodore Thomas, with 
his unrivaled orchestra, and other eminent artists, will 
appear ina brilliant programme. 


Fretp-Matsuat Von Wranaet, who held an 
officer’s position in the Prussian army when Kaiser 
Wilhelm was born—and the Emperor celebrated his 
eighticth birthday only a little over a week ago—has 
just presented the City of Berlin with a magnificent 
public fountain. 


Mme. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, is now in her 
ninety-fourth year, and it seems probable she may 
yet realize her expressed wish to live to be one hundred 
years old. Though feeble, she maintains full possession 
of her mental faculties, and takes an active interest in 
public affairs, especially abroad. 


Coronet Torrence, of the Second Chicago 
Regiment, led the procession on St, Patrick's Day 
mounted on the famous black horse that carried Sheri- 
dan jnto the fray, from Winchester, twenty miles away. 
The horse, a very handsome one too, is still in fine con- 
dition, and makes a showy parade-charger. 


Tue wife of the Chinese Ambassador at St. 
James’s went calling on the wife of a British magnate 
the other day, and the butler and footman of the latter 
lady’s establishment had to be locked up, as it is not 
permitted that a Chinese lady of position should be seen 
unvailed by man, Maids answered the door and brought 
in tea, 


James Irving, the owner of the San Joaquin 
and Lomas de Santiago ranches, in Los Angelos County, 
California, is probably the largest landowner in the 
State. The two ranches comprise 107,000 acres, com- 
posed of mountains, valleys and coast line, and extend 
a distance of twenty-two miles, with an average width 
of nine miles. 

Tue following gentlemen passed their examina- 
tion in the Supreme Court of New York, on March 27th, 
as candidates for the Bar: Henry Schmidt, John Dela- 
hanty, Thomas Johnson Purdy, Frank Adelbert V. 
Briesen, Marcus Neuburg, Byron A. Cohen, John Thine- 
Easton, John Muthall, Jr., Edwin ©. Mott, Christopher 
Flecke and William Quale. Messrs. Schmidt and Dele- 
hanty were specially recommended by the committee, 
for unusual intelligence and industry. 


TweELve subscription representations of Italiam 
Opera are to take place at the Academy of Music, the: 
series commencing on Wednesday evening, April 4th. 
The prima donna of the enterprise is Madame Palmieri, 
who will be remembered as having sung here lust Fall; 
but several of the artists are quite new to local audi- 
ences, and one of these—Signor Bertolassi—is referred 
to as a baritone of great merit. Signor Bertolassi, with 
Signor Celada, tenor; Signor Dal Negro, basso; and 
Signorina Rambelli, contralto, come from Havana, Mr. 
Maretzek is to conduct the orchestra, which, with the 
Stage-band, is to include seventy-five musicians; and a 
chorus of sixty voices is promised. « Un Ballo” will 
be first sung, and, later on, Verdi’s “ Don Carlos” will 
be brought out. 


A novet and interesting entertainment will be 
given at the Academy of Music on Thursday, April 5th, 
for the benefit of the sick poor of New York. It will 
consist of a Children’s Carnival and Grand Easter Ball, 
and will be under the patronage of a number of distin. 
guished ladies. The Carnival will open with a grand 
tableau of Columbia presenting Prince Carnival and the 
different nations. There will be a full juvenile orches- 
tra, in costumes of 1700, with a little leader dressed up 
to represent Mozart. Then there will be a Cossack 
dance, and the Chinese nation will perform a comic 
umbrella dance, while a procession of Tyroleans will 
waltz before the eves of the spectators in their national 
costume. The Goddess of Liberty will be present, and) 
the Flower Queen will present the dancers with a num- 
ber of bouquets. 


Tue work-day surroundings of Mr. James Rus-- 
sell Lowell are described as a broad easy-chair, standing 

midway between the table and the fireplace, which holds 
blazing logs. In this chair he has done most of his 
writing, his only desk being a stiff piece of pasteboard 
conveniently resting on his knee. Ono of tho curiosi- 

ties which Mr. Lowel’s study contains is a pair of 
silver sleeve-buttons, now tarnisbed almost ipto black- 

ness, which were once worn by Robert Burns. Mr. Lowell! 
is fond of trees and flowers, and often works among: 
them. He is an angler and a pedestrian, never riding 

when he can walk. He is in excellent health, andi 
looks manly, robust and erect. He may sometimes ber. 
seen in bleak wintry weather walking leisurely througtr 
Cambridge thoroughfares, with not even the ghost of an 
overcoat enveloping him. 


We are continually furnished with fresh evi- 
dence of the careful attention given by the authorities: 
of our city churches to the musical part of the services. 
Especially is this noticeable in those of the Catholic: 
faith. An instance of the periection at which they aim: 
is seen in the recent engagement of one of our most: 
skilled comp and talented vocal instructors as or- 
ganist of the new St. Agnes’s Charch, in East Forty-third 
Street, Mr. Ranieri Vilanova, a gentleman who numbers* 
among his pupils the most capable and best-trained! 
amateur musicians in the city, and who is himselfean 








which has attended operations of great depths in the 
Virginia City mines has been followed by similar 
attempts in other silver-producing countries, and the 
comparative cheapness of quicksiiver has permitted the 
working of inferior ores brought to the surface in many 
localities. 








instr talist of the highest. degree. In Machi’s new 
Mass, which was performed in this church on Easter’ 
Sunday, Mrs. Harris (née Gibert) sang a solo part. ‘The’ 
new St. Agnes’s will be dedicated by the Cardinal in about 
four weeks ; in the meantime, Rev. Father McDowell 
holds services, temporarily, in the basement of the 





| building. . 













REV. DR. WILLIAM A. MUHLENBERG, SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL, 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


REV. WILLIAM A. MUHLENBERG, D.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. LUKE’sS HOSPITAL. 


HE Rev. William Augustus Muhlenberg, anthor 

of the celebrated hymn, ‘‘I Would not Live 

Alway,’? was born in Philadelphia, September 
16th, 1796. 

When about eighteen years of age he graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1817 he 
was ordained for the ministry, and was appointed 
an assistant in Christ’s (Protestant Episcopal) 
Church, then under the rectorship of Bishop White. 
He remained at this post for four years, and was 
then transferred to Lancaster, becoming rector of 
St. James’s Church. It was about this time that he 
entered upon his career as the founder of educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. He established 
at Lancaster the first public school that was opened 
in the State of Pennsylvania outside of the City of 
Philadelphia. Withdrawing from that field of labor, 
alter placing its affairs in the hands of competent 
men, he went to Flushing, L. I., founded the school 
which bore the name of St. Paul's College, and con- 
tinued at its head as principal for a period of 
twenty years. 

The Church of the Holy Communion, in New 
York City, was erected by his sister and dedicated 





as the first free 
Episcopal Church 
in the metropolis. 
While serving as 
principal of St. 
Paul’s College, he 
was called to the 
rectorship of this 
church, and en- 
tered upon his min- 
istrations there in 
the year 1846. His 
crowning labor, 
however, was the 
founding of St. 
Luke’s Hospital in 
Fifty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 
This institution was 
opened in 1858, 
when Dr. Muhlen- 
berg was unani- 
mously elected its 
yastor and super- 
intendent. To the 
menibeis of a Sis- 
terhood organized 
by him in 1845— 
and the first Pro- 
testant one incor- 
orated in the 
Jnited States — 
was given the gen- 
eral chaige of this 
Hospital. 

Dr. Muhlenberg 
is the author of 
many favorite 
hymns, several 
Church musical 
works, and of a 
large number of 
papers on various 
subjects connect- 
ed with Church his- 
tory, duty and pro- 
gress. A man of 
clear perceptions, 
liberal mind, large heart, ard ; ure Christian char- 
acter, he has made thousands of warm friends 
during the eighty years of his life, and done the 
Church much good service. 





WILLIAM H. RAY, 


PkESIDENT OF THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF 
ALDERMEN. 
HE deadlock in the Brooklyn Board of Alder- 
men, which had existed since the early part 
of January last, was broken on the evening of 
March 23d, when Alderman Donovan, who had 
caused the obstruction by steadily voting for him- 
self as candidate for the Presidency of the body, 
changed his vote from himself to Alderman Ray, of 
the Thirteenth Ward, who had received through 
all the balloting the solid support of the Republi- 
can members. Mr. Ray was accordingly declared 
elected by a majority of one vote. 

William H. Ray, the new President, was born in 
New York City, in 1832, and acquired the rudi- 
ments of a public school education. Being allowed 
by his parents to select a trade for himself, he de- 
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establishment of Messrs. Van 
Norden & Amerman, a large 
printing firm for that period. Af- 
ter remaining there one year, he 
withdrew, and went into the serv- 
ice of the Hoyt Brothers, who 
were managing the printing de- 
partment ot the American Bible 
Society. 

In 1847 inducements were held 
out to him to leave the Hoyt 
Bros. and enter the service of 
John F. Trow, in Ann Street, 
which he did. Two years later, 
desiring a thorough knowledge of 
the finer classes of press-work, 
he applied for and obtained a situ- 
ation with the Harper Bros., with 
whom he finished his apprentice- 
ship. 

In 1854 he went to Louisville, 
Ky., where he remained a year. 
Returning to New York City, he 
accepted, in 1857, the foremanship 
of the press-room of Frank Les- 
lie’s establishment, a position he 
held almost uninterruptedly for a 
period of sixteen years. His health 
failing in 1873, he reluctantly sev- 
ered his business connection with 
Mr. Leslie, and became a member 
of the firm of W. D. Wilson & Co., 
Printing Ink manufacturers. His 
vast experience and knowledge 
of the requirements of his trade 
as a printer particularly adapted 
him to this business, Aside from 
his professional skill, Mr, Ray is a 
marked man, carrying, as he 
does, the same indomitable will 
and executive ability that char- 
acterized him in his profession 
into every movement with which 
he becomes connected. Asa 
leader among the Temperance ad- 
vocates of the city of Brooklyn, 
where he resides, and as editor of 
a temperance journal, he is well-known. Interested 
in all political questions of reform, he can always 
be found in the front ranks moving for reformation. 

Mr. Ray entered the Board of Aldermen in 1873, 
and was re-elected for each succeeding term. 
He is not a fluent speaker, but is an efficient 
and practical man; and with the experience he 
has had in the Common Council, it is safe to say 
that he will make an excellent presiding officer. 
One thing may also very gered be added: that, 
although Alderman Ray has stood firmly by the 
principles of his party, he has upon the whole 
secured and retained the confidence and respect of 
his political opponents in the Board. 


BREAKING OF THE STAFFORDVILLE 
RESERVOIR, IN CONNECTICUT. 


i’ RLY on the morning of Tuesday, March 27th, 

the Staffordville Reservoir, on the east branch 
of the Willimantic River, in the northeastern part 
of Connecticut, suddenly gave way, and a torrent 
of water rushed down the valley at a frightful 
speed, destroying a number of mill-dams and rail- 
road-bridges in its way. 





cided, in 1844, to be a pressman, and entered the 


‘The reservoir at Staffordville was a mile and a 
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NEW YORK.—WILLIAM H. RAY, PRESIDENT OF THE BROOKLYN 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 


quarter long and one-quarter of a mile wide. It 
belonged to the United Manufacturing Companies. 
The water had been very low of late, as it has been 
in all other ponds and streams in New England. 
The occasion was improved to raise the dam by the 
addition of six feet more of masonry, which was 
recently completed. The rains of the Monday pre- 
vious were excecdingly heavy, and the nature of 
the surrounding country was such that the water 
rose very rapidly, and on the 27th the pressure 
overcame the dam. 

The dam stood in a narrow gorge, and below 
there—for the stream runs through a narrow course 
at the upper dam—were the satinet mills of E. A. 
Converse & Co., the shoddy mill of Jacob Basch, 
and the machine-shop of Samuel Amadon. Next 
were the Hydeville Phoenix Mills, making cassi- 
meres. Three and a half miles further down were 
the Glen Manufacturing Company’s mills at Glen- 
ville, making cotton warps, and the Converseville 
Manufacturing yy & mills. These two are in 
the upper of Stafford Springs. Below them 
was that village, and in it were the Granite Mills, 
run by George M. Ives, making cotton goods. 

When the water burst out of the reservoir it 
struck and carried off a side building by the Con- 
verse Mills, the dwelling-house of Otis Holbrook, 
and two bridges. It left the mill and Basch’s mill 
unhurt. Turning with the channel, it destroyed 
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Amadon’s machine -shops, several tenements, and 
the house of Parley Howe. 

The dams of the Phenix Company, Howe Com- 
pany and Valley Company were torn away, though 
the mills were not hurt. (Growing greater, the vol- 
ume of water, reaching Stafford Hollow, tore away 
an iron bridge, grist mill, and several old bridges. 
Making a new channel by Beebe’'s store, it cut 
through the highway a passage thirty-five feet deep 
and spread over the meadow below there, but was 
gathered again at a gorge half a mile above the 
borough of Stafford Springs. Here it carried off the 
Glen Company’s dam, but the mills and tenements 
escaped. 

Upon the -first indications of the disaster, E. C. 
Pinney, of the Glenville Manufacturing Company, 
mounted a horse and rode ahead of the flood to 
warn the inhabitants of the valley further down. 
In response to his appeals, the people hastily left 
their dwellings, rigged up the first vehicle at com- 
mand, and drove away from the course of the ap- 
proaching torrent for dear life. 

The total loss is variously estimated from $300,000 
to $500,000. Little injury was done to the miljls on 
the north branch beyond carrying away the dams 
and sluices, and about half of the mills have facili- 
ties for using steam, and can resume business soon. 

The number of operators thrown out of employ- 
ment is estimated at from 300 to 500. All the resi- 
dents of the valley excepting two escaped with 
their lives, 








RAPID TRANSIT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


NE of the great questions of the present cen- 

tury has been, and still is, that of city travel 
by the most speedy means of conveyance. Here 
in New York it is a problem upon which much 
time and labor have been spent. London, Paris, 
Brussels and other European cities have the matter 
under consideration, and various motors have been 
tested, including gas, electricity, hydraulic power 
and self-acting springs. The use of steam has 
never been thoroughly tested, from the fact that 
s0 many objections have been raised to its intro- 
duction whenever it has been brought forward. 
The energy and ability of John 8S. Morton, the 
leading man in street railroads in Philadelphia, has, 
however, settled the question, and the result of the 
past few weeks’ experience has demonstrated that 
steam can be used in the most crowded streets of 
the city without inconvenience. Mr. Morton has 
been experimenting for a long time with the 
various inventions suggested, always looking for- 
ward to a satisfactory eventual result. During the 
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EXTERIOR OF THE NEW STEAM-CARS 


cars have been found to meet all the demands 
made upon them, as they prove much more econ- 
omical in use than horse - cars, are more easily 
stopped and started, will mount grades and turn 
corners with equal facility. There are seven of 
these cars in daily use in Philadelphia, passing 
through the most frequented streets, and so far 
there has been no complaint as to the effect upon 
horses. As all the machinery is inclosed under 
the car, there is no difference in appearance from 
an ordinary street-car, and there is the more space 
for passengers. By the arrangement of this ma- 
chinery, the car moves with great ease and com- 
fort to the passenger, all rigidity being avoided by 
the connection of the machinery with the wheels. 
Another difficulty which has been avoided is the 
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USED ON THE MARKET STREET LINE. 


concession of public ground. At first he laid out a 
very small parc—it was only twenty yards square— 
in a style a working mason might be expected to 


plan he adopted to stock his first parc was to 
gather together all the stones he could find on the 
natural beds upon which any oysters had fastened, 
and these he laid down within his inclosure, in the 
hope that they would yield spat inthe warm months. 
He was not disappointed, for in less than a year he 


young oysters. He went on selling his produce 
and extending his ground. 
a season or two, he found that he had hit on an 
easy way of supplementing his income; and his 











RANSOM’S MOTIVE POWER FOR PROPELLING STREET-CARS, 


Centennial Exhibition a steam street-car was used 
successfully on the line of the West Philadelphia 
Railway, but still it did not meet the demands of 
Mr. Morton, president of that road; and it is only 
within a few days that he has adopted a system 
which experieuce has proved successful. This 
system is known as the invention of Mr. Ransom, 
and the cars used as the Ransom Steam Cars. The 













JOHN S. MORTON, PRESIDENT OF THE WEST PIILA- 
DEL?PHIA PASSENGER RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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trouble from dirt and dust by having all the ma- 
chinery inclosed under cover. The general ap- 
pearance of these cars is very ornamental. 

Mr. Ransom, the inventor, has for a long time 
made the question of steam-cars for city travel a 
subject of serious a'tention, and his success in this 
instance must be peculiarly gratifying. The West 
Philadelphia Passenger Railway Company inaugur- 
ated the introduction of these cars upon their line 
by a special invitation to prominent scientific and 
railroad engineers to be present, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at were so satisfactory as to lead to 
the strong possibility of the system being intro- 
duced in many of our large cities just as rapidly as 
the cars can be manufactured. Mr. Morton has 
expressed it as his opinion that so soon as steam- 
cars can be used exclusively as a motive power 
upon his line that the saving will not be less than 
$150,000 per annum. John 8. Morton is the son of 
Sketchley and Elizabeth A, Morton, and great- 
grandson of John Morton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was born at 
Morton, Delaware County, Pa., August 6th, 1835. 
He graduated from the Law Department of the 
Westchester (Pa.) Academy, studied in Philadelphia 
from 1854 to 1857, when he began practicing, and 
continued until 1866. In 1863 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the W. P. Railway Company, a position he 
still occupies. 








THE FRENCH OYSTER CULTURE. 


‘= eighteen years ago, in March, 1858, the 
present era of oyster cultivation was begun at 
L’lle de Ré; it was inaugurated by an old soldier, 
named Beeuf, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
who, in 1867, followed the business of a stones 
mason on the island. It is thought by some of the 
islanders that M. Boeuf must have acquired his 
knowledge of oyster-culture by accident. He gives 
out himself that he had a theory of an oyster- 
garden twenty years before he began his present 
farm. His ideas on the subject, he says, were 
taken from Nature; and he tried oyster-culture 
privately for some years before he applied for a 


STREET-CARS INTRODUCED BY THE WEST PHILADELPHIA 
MARCH 2lst.—SkETCHED By OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


: 


wide, became so catching that many of those re- 
siding on the island, particularly at Rivedoux, where 
Beeut lives, began to cultivate oysters on their own 
account, or, at any rate, to take an interest in the 
business of those who did. In fact, tue morent it 
| came to be generally known that by growing 
oysters—and that oysters could be grown just like 


































do, the wall being composed of sea-stones. Tle | 


found that he was possessed of handsome crops of | 


Thus, in the course of 


os 
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potatoes Beeuf had demonsirated—good hard money 
could be obtained, there began an excitement on 
the subject ct their cu ture. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS PERIOD. 


O Shakespeare’s age must be ascribed most 
of the incongruities of his works. Popular Eliza- 
bethan tragedy was a rude representation, on a 
very rude stage, of events singular and terrible, and 
entirely disconnected as to time and place—a simul- 
taneous exhibition of the thrilling occurrences of 
many years and many lands. The serious and the 
grotesque, sublimities and buffooneries, were every- 
where blended. The court jester, with his “ gibes 
and flouts,” appeared with a sudden bound in the 
midst of the gravest ceremonials. Such a style of 
tragedy was convenient to the author, while it 
dazzled the eye and fascinated the attention of the 
auditory. Ben Jonson, who was a good classic and 
an accomplished scholar, Marlowe, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, and their compeers and imitators, all em- 
ployed this style. The great facts of their plays 
were rapidly presented. They showed the same 
confused stage ; they carried the spectator quickly 
from place to place; they mingled the most oppo- 
site and varied emotions and expressions of the 
human heart in the same confined scene. Shake- 
speare did this also, only he did it with a richness 
and versatility of fancy unequaled, and a power 
that was all but supernatural, Shakespeare has a 
strange fondness for metaphorical turns and affec- 
tations, where these are vain and useless. With all 
his great vigor of thought and expression, he fre- 
quently employs quaint and strained locutions to 
express the simplest things. His violations of local 
and historical truth are admitted; but, in all these 
departures from the proprieties of language and 
manners, we discern the influences of the time in 
| which he wrote, and the education which he re- 
| ceived from his age. It was that which he studied. 
| Between himself and his age there was a mutual 
action and reaction, only he colored it and all suc- 
| ceeding ages as did the Syrian sun the old crusad- 
| ing warrior. Although an age extremely favorable 
| to poetic genius, it retained in part the stamp of 
medieval civilization. 


MISERS. 


\ ISERS, such as figure in melodrama, are not of- 
| J ten to be met with in real life. Vhere are as few 
| Silas Marnes as desperate villains who are never so 


success, the news of which soon spread far and | happy as when they are killing and robbing their 


fellow-creatures. Nevertheless, many of the men 
and women who present tolerably fair fronts to the 
world are passionate lovers of themselves and their 
belongings. We will say more than this: There are 
large numbers of persons whase love for their own 
possessions is such that they render themselves 
decided nuisances to their friends, and play sad 
havoc with much that is sweetest in human nature. 
They are never so miserable as when parting with 
a portion of their store, and never happier than 
when, by the adoption of some mean device, they 
are saving trifles. They are not, necessarily, poor. 
Indeed, it often happens that those whose means 
are most straitened are, through some strange 
fatality, those who are most profuse, while, on the 
other they ii is frequently the case that individuals 
who are well-to-do are adepts at practicing those 
small economies which are so detestable to all who 
contemplate them. We say small economies, be- 
cause it is largely in petty matters that the exist- 
ence of the miserly instinct is demonstrated. Most 
people can easily prove this from their own expe- 
rience. Those who cannot must have had very little 
experience indeed. 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 


HE number of vessels-of-war of all the maritime 

nations amounted in 1876, according to some 
official statistics lately published in Germany, to 
2,039, of which 209 were iron-clads. The armament 
comprised 280,000 men and 15,000 guns; 110 war- 
vessels, including 56 iron-clads, were in the course 
of construction. The share of Germany in the 
world’s navy was 21 ships(11 being iron-clads) , two 
frigates, four corvettes, five gun-boats, 10 vessels 
fitted with screws (of which four are corvettes, 
three tenders, and three are vessels with torpe- 
does). As regards the number of vessels which they 
pene, the different nations rank as follows: Eng- 
and, France, Russia, Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Portugal. Italy and Germany rank together 
by reason of the great number of vessels they have 
lately constructed. The Gazetted’ Augsbourg, com- 
menting on these figures, expresses a hope that 
Germany, who finds herself at present sixth on the 
list, will occupy the fourth place as soon as the 
vessels she is building are completed, and will rank 
even third possibly in 1882, when the programme 
which she has drawn up for herself will be carried 
into execution. The United States Navy is ignored 
altogether. 





INTERIOR OF STEAM PASSENGER-CARS. 







PASSENGER RAILWAY COMPANY, ON THE MARKET STREET LINE, 
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FUN. 


A NEWARK oyster-dealer is named Lyon, and it 
is meet that he should dispense roars to his 
customers. 

JOHNNIE is quite sure the picture of a Spitz dog 
he drew on the parior-wall was good because it 
made his father mad, 

THE New Orleans Times says that in that locality 
‘the horrors of political excitement are gradually 
yielding to the tortures of base-ball.”’ 


COUNT SCHOUVALOFF isn’t making much of a 
success as a diplomatist; but what a handy chap 
he must be with a front sidewalk, after a big snow- 
storm! 

A GOOD deal has been said against the “color 
line’”’ in politics, but the fast-freight folks don’t 
seem to care for it. They still run the “ red line,”’ 
the “blue line’’ and the “ white line,” just the 
same as ever. 


“WHAT would be your notion of absentminded- 
ness?’ asked Rufus Choate of a witness whom he 
was cross-examining. ‘ Well,”’ said the witness, 
“I would say that a man who thought he’d left his 
watch at home, and took it out of his pocket to see 
if he had time to go home and get it, was absent- 
minded,”’ 

A NUMBER of our exchanges, says the Norristown 
Herald, have started a department of “ original 
humor’’; and when the foreman, in making up 
the paper, erroneously places the comic para- 
graphs in the scientific column and the scientific 
items under the head of humorous, the reader 
never discovers the mistake, 

A WRITER in the Universalist says Holland wind- 
mills have arms of enormous length, and carry 
three thousand yards of canvas, American wind- 
mills have arms of only ordinary size, but when 
they are sent to Congress they can stand up and 
tire out any windmill that ever spread its sails to 
the rising gale in Holland. 

A LEADING Paris grocer offers for sale small bits 
of macaroni, for use in soup, which are stamped 
with the image of Napoleon III. instead of, as ordi- 
narily, with the letters of the alphabet. When the 
macaroni swells, the features enlarge until the 
nose, mustache and profile of the late Emperor 
stand out in startling relief. 

A RECENT Amherst grad uate, now a settled pastor, 
was telling a retired missionary that he entered 
college and the theological seminary with the inten- 
tion of becoming a missionary, when the old 
veteran broke out with; ‘Ah! you turned back 
after putting your hand to the plow.” “No,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ I just took another plow.” : 


DEAN RAMSAY relates that at a certain dinner 
party the hostess observed that one of the guests, an 
Hon. Mrs. Murray, had no spoon for her soup and 
called the attention of the servant to the fact. The 
man-servant, who was an eccentric old bachelor 
replied to his mistress, in a voice which was heard 
all ever the room, ‘‘ Mum, the last time Mrs. Mur- 
ray was here we lost a spoon!”’ 


THE GOSPEL OF MERIT. 


Wuene there is so much rivalry as in the manu- 
facture of family medicines, he who would suc- 
ceed must give positive and convincing proof of 
merit. This is an age of inquiry. People take 
nothing for granted. '‘lhey must know the ‘* whys” 
and ‘‘ wherefores”’ before acknowledging the su- 
periority of one article over another. Among the 
few preparations that have stood the test, those 
manufactured by R. V. Pierce, M.D., of the 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., have for 
many years been foremost. The truth of any 
statement made concerning them can be easily 
ascertained, for Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery are now 
prescribed by many piysicians in curing obstinate 
cases of Catarrh and incipient Consumption, The 
Discovery has no equal in curing Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchial and Nervous Affectigns. It allays all 
irritation of the mucous membrane, aids digestion, 
and when used with Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga- 
tive -Pellets-readily overcomes torpid liver and Con- 
stipation, while the Favorite Prescription has no 
rival in the field of prepared medicines in curing 
diseases peculiar to females. If you wish to “ know 
thyself,’ procure a copy of ‘‘The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser,” an illustrated book 
of nearly 1,000 pages, adapted to the wants of 
everybody. Price $1.50, postage prepaid. Ad- 
dress the author, R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ToE most poneete known antidote to every 
species of malaria is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
a pure Botanical medicine in which the finest 
antiseptics, tonics, alteratives and stimulants of 
the vegetable kingdom are skillfully and effectively 
combined. 


Heir for the weak, nervous and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all about 
them, and how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. 
Address, PULVERMACHER GALYANIC Co., 292 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PROMINENT REMOVAL, 


THE many patrons of Park & Tilford will be 
pleased to learn that the principal retail establish- 
ment of the firm, located on the corner of Broad- 
way and Twenty-first Street for so many years, has 
just been removed to more commodious quarters in 
the substantial new building across the way. They 
will here have on the first floor an area comprised 
within the space of four lots,*about double the 
space of their old establishment. Four lots of 
ample dimensions will also be at their disposal for 
storage purposes. The basement, which projects 
25 feet under the sidewalk, is well lighted and per- 
fectly dry. A large elevator runs from the base- 
ment to the various lofts, and furnishes every con- 
venience for the receipt and shipment of goods. It 
but remains to add that the conservative character 
of the firm of Park & Tilford places it among the 
foremost in the country, while its patronage in- 
creases with its age. 


A Beautifal Complexion. 
Blemishes that have accumulated on the face are 
removed by wsing Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,”’ and the 
complexion rendered clear, fresh and beautiful. 


Vanity Fair—For Meerschaums and Cigarettes. 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Chronic. — Kidney, Bladder, their cognate and 
paren Ba | ga — = directions for their 
cure in Dr. Heatn’s of 100 pages. ‘ati t 
Broadway, New York. ae 

The Mark Twain Scrap Book, published b 
Slote, Woodman & Co., is a perfect model of Eoieness oan 
simplicity. The pages are pi with mucilage, and 
all that fs n to make things stick is.to dampen 
the page. No trouble or sticky fingers. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, | 


formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally, 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 


Asthma.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
Spasmodic Asthma. Those who have suffered from its 
distressing paroxysms know full well what it is. Josern 
Wuitcome’s Remepy, prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., 
Boston, has never failed to aftord immediate relief. 


Money Invested by us in sixty-day straddies has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent, margin. Send for 
explanatory circuler, free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., 
Members American Mining and Stock Exchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N, Y.; P. 0. Box, 2613. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
pposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


Special Offer.—J. L. Parrex & Co., 162 William 
St., New York, offer to send to every reader of this paper, 
on receipt of twenty-five cents, to pay printing and mail- 
ing expenses, athree months’ trial trip of LeisurE Hours 
—a large 16-page, family literary paper, filled with the 
choicest literature; and as a premium, a package of 
twenty-five assorted transfer pictures. These pictures 
are highly-colored, beautiful, and are easily transferred to 
any object so as to imitate the most beautiful painting. 





They have no equal, are air-tight and inde- 
structible, preserving the body for years, and protecting 
it from vermin, reptiles or body-snatching. Their use 
prevents the spread of Contagious Diseases at Funcrals 


or elsewhere. Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are 


made in all sizes, from the cheapest to the most expen- 
sive. Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 
Raymond MANUFACTURING Co., 348 Pearl St., New York. 


Compressed Yeast.—During the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia last year, the Vienna Bakery, 
situated close to the Main Building, was daily crowded by 
visitors from all parts of the world, then visiting the 
Exhibition, The principal attraction in the Vienna 
Bakery was the fresh, soft and delicious bread and 
rolls, and the cause of the fineness of the broad was 
owing to Compressed Yeast made by Messrs. Gaff, 
Fleischmann & Co., of this city, in Broad Street, The 
popularity attained in Philadelphia induced this firm to 
repeat the experiment here, and they accordingly opened 
a fine establishment in Broadway, corner Tenth Street, 
opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s Since their opening 
day the Vienna Bakery have had no cause to complain in 
regard to patronage. The secret of their success lies in 
the Compressed Yeast, ahd its popularity attests its 
merits. To those of our city readers who desire good 
yeast, we heartily commend that of Messrs. Gaff, Fleisch- 
mann & Co.'s. 











ADVERTISING RATES, 


For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain A:{vertisements, furnished upon application. 


Addrvss, MANAGER, 
Frank LEsiiz’s PusiisHinG Hovss, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Notice to Subscribers, 


The readers of this paper can procure Tae Dintnc-Room 
MAGAZINE, one of the most ably edited monthlies in the 
country, and, with,its list of popular contributors, presents 
in a ‘* nutshell” the best thoughts on housekeeping and 
home matters at the low price of fifty cents per year, 
including a useful premium, 


The CHRISTIAN UNION, Henry Ward Beecher's paper, 
says of it: “A very neat, instructive, entertaining, and 
seful monthly magazine, price fifty cents a year, which 
includes a premium worth twenty cents. By arrangement 
e facturers, the publishers send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States, a can of the cele- 
brated Royal Baking Powder. This offer is made by a 
thoroughly responsible company, and the standard article 
promised is too well-known to every good housekeeper 
to need further commendation by us.” 

You can also procure any of the following periodicals 
and the Dixinc-Room MaGazine together with its pre- 
mium, all postage paid, at the following exceedingly low 
rates, thus actually getting two magazines for the price 
of one: 

HARPER’S MONTHLY....++00+0+ 














--both for $4.00 per year 
00 “ 






a6 WEEKLY. .cccccccce ---both for 4. 
ba BAZAR... .-both for 4.00 « 
ScripNer’s MONTHLY... both for 400 se 
“6 Sr. NIcHoLas. both for 3.00 66 
GALAXY «2.665. peccceses ee both for 4.00 “ 
ATEAMTW . 000 00 ccccccccce «+eeee-Doth for 4,00 sha 
LipprscoTt’s MAGAZINE..........both for 400 es 
APPLETON’S JOURNAL...... eeee.-DOth for 3.00 6 
PoruLarR Science MonTHty......both for 5.00 66 
Frank Lesiiz’s Itt. WEEKLY....both for 4.00 “ 
«“ Lapy’s JouRNAL.both for 4.00 “ 
CHRISTIAN UNION... .0seee++eees both for 3,00 bd 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN............both for 3.20 ss 


AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST........both for 160 ad 


All club subscriptions should be forwarded by Rezis- 
tered Letter or P. O. Money Order, and addressed, THE 
UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 171 Duane Street, 
P, 0. Box 1037, New York. 


To Consumptives. 





AND 
s 
Invalids. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE of 
LIME AND SODA will promptly and radically 
cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its develop- 
ment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened attack. 
For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, DYS- 
PEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS OF VIGOR and 
APPETITE, and all diseases arising from POVERTY 
OF THE BLOOD, WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA IS A 
SPECIFIC, being uncqualed as a VITALIZING TONIC 
and BRAIN, NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 

From $1 and $2 per bottle. 





Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & C0., Chemists. 


Sold by D-uggists. 


36 John St., N.Y. 





1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’sS MOTH & 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pim on the 
or Flesh- 
RRY’S 


° 

we use PE 

COMEDONE AND PIM- 
PLE REMEDY, an infalli- 
ble Skin Medicine; or consult 
Dr. B. C, Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Both these 
medicines are sold by Druggists. 











Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


4 Elegant Visiting Cards, 9 tints, with pame 10c. 
Imperial Card Co., Box 266, Fair Haven, Conn. 


LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


_—— 


Printing Inks and Materials. 


Gs MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
YORK. nt yoy Inks. This paper is printed 
nk. 


with our Pictorial Cut 
_.. 





AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all House Furnishing Goods.- E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List froo. 








Music. 


N USIC JUST OUT, VERY CHEAP.—These 8 choice 
8-page pieces. Vocal and Instrumental, all for 
twenty-five cents —Am I Still Beloved—Danks. Can 
You, Swectheart, Keep a Secret?—-Eastabrooke. From 
Our Home the Loved are Going—Percy. Haunts of 
Childhood—Munn. Summer Longings—Dinsmore. Cloud 
land Polka—Greenwood. Tam-Tam Galop—Reynolds. 
Lottie Bell Waltz. 
EXCELSIOR MUSIC CO., 256 Washington St., Boston. 








First-class Nurseries. 


ROSES #:sShEciatty 


choice, all labeled, sent safely by mail. 5 for 

12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for $4; 35 for$5. 10c. 
additional on the dollar gets a Magnificent 
Premium Rose. Sce OUR NEW GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and select for yourself. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Largest Rose-Grow- 
ers in America, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








Traveler’s Guide. 


~ Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $3.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


SHIPMAN’S — LETTER 








TIN-PLATE, 





’ 


SEVERAL CASES 


Additional Nove'ties, 


JUST RECEIVED, will be opened on 
MONDAY, APRII: 2, 
CONTAINING 
Paris Suits, Costumes, Mantles, 
Bretonne Jackets and Suits, : 


Dolmans, Scarfs, Etc. 
ALSO, 
CHILDREN’S FRENCH PRINCESS DRESSES 
MISSES’ SUITS AND SACQUES, 
INFANTS’ PARIS-MADE CLOAKS, 
BOYS’ SUITS (from 3 to 7 years). 


LADIES’ FRENCH UNDERWESR. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, PLAIN 
AND FANCY SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


PLAIN and FANCY CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and CLOAKINGS, 
FOR LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, 
LACE, EMBROIDERIES, and HDKF=., 
PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, Etc., Ete. 


Arnold,Constable & Co, 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 
CARPEHTS. 
SPRING IMPORTATION 


OF 


Axminster, Moquette, Wilton 


AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETINGS, 


Now on Exhibition, 


Containing a very choice assortment of the 


NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


ALSO, FRESH STOCKS OF 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS 


IN 
Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain, 
PERSIAN RUGS, MATS, 
OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, Ete., Ete. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 











ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make for 
customers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent, 

Circular explanatory and Weekly Reports sent free, 


$5 ‘UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 


Chase 34x54 ; Self-inking ‘Uncle Sam,’ $10. 
$5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit, $6.50. 
$7 ‘Best’ Press, No 2, with outfit, $10, 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 











Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC™ 


sewing-machine. It does not irritate the nerves or tire 
the muscles; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 
Lock-stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and 
Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm; 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘‘ Domestic ”’ 
Sewine-Macuine Co., New York, CucaGo, and all lead- 
ing cities. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc, Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PERLE RuBBER Co. 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 


P’S CUSTOM SHIRTS Made to Measure, 
KEES a 14 6 Pay th 7h ee free everywhere. 
Keeps Patent Partly Wade Dress Shirt 

The v a3 











Ss, 

ery best, 6 fo , delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold-plate collar and sleeve | 
uttons given with each half-dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at small ission on cost. 
‘rade circulars mailed free on application. 
KEEP MANUFAOTURING CO., 165 Mercer Street, N.Y. 
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f. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is op RR package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without injury} in 21 
days in every case, or moncy cheerfully re- 
funded. 25 cents er Paes postpaid; 3 for 
sOcents. E. W. Ais ES, Ashland, Mass. 








MIXED cards, with name, 10 cents. Samples for 
3 Sct. stamp. J. MINKLER & CO, Nassau, N. Y. 


Used without pre eoadway’ Newvorn © | Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 
$20, $50, $100, $200, $50. |T PHOLSTERY 


Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Co.. 


Have now on Exhibition their SPRING SELECTIONS of 
SATINS, DAMASKS, FEZANS, TAPESTRIES, NOEL 
BOURETTES, JAPANESE AND CHINESE CLOTHS, 
SERGES, SATINES, CRETONNES, ALGERINES, 
etc., etc, 


LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
AND GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


N. B.— Window Shades of every description made and 
put up with dispatch. sa 68 


BROADWAY, cor, 19th ST, 


Hp) MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 





styles. Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristot, Cony. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


86 
Lady's “*Armure” 
Overskirt. 


The latest—most popular style. 

We vill mail this Pattern and 
» Cloth Model free, for 10 cts.(or 
3 stamps), to pay mail expenses. 
We will send the Pattern with 
Clot del of this New 
* Princess’”’ Polonaise, free, for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 
“Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


Smith's Instruction-Book & Catalogue, 


undreds of Large Illustrations of the New 
Dresst with ample instructio ‘rE 
















p ns_in ome 

ressmaking,” “Cutting Out,” *‘Fitting,”’ etc. 

Fe tanes Hook for 28 oa. (or B stamp) 

Both Patterns an . . 
SEE our STYLES and TEST OUR PATTERNS. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 





P. 0. Box 5055. 16 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 





Is the BEST. and MOST E 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch. 


ICONOMICAL in the: World, 














NRE 


ORDER CLOTHING FROM NEW YORK 
AND SAVE MONEY. Samples of Cloth, Fashion 
Plates, with full directions for obtaining a guaranteed 
perfect fit, sent free. 

FREEMAN & WOODRUEFE 
CLOTHIERS, 241 Broadway, N.Y. 
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STEINAU JEWELRY CO. 





n America making a spocalty of 


The ony. house 
‘acture and Importation of 


e Man 


CHEAP JEWELRY. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AND THE LOWEST PRICES, 


Dealers in General Merchandise, Fancy Goods, and 
Pedlars will find V ploasie Information in our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST for 1877, in book ore, 
containing over 1,000 full-sized engravings of the 
latest styles of all kinds of Jewelry, Watches, etc. 
Mailed free, on receipt of 9 cents postage. Orders 
solicited from the Far West and Canada. 


STEINAU JEWELRY CO., 


Box 616, 7OW.4th St.. CINCINNATI, O. 








Be Woy OO) 2 8 2 
BEST ST 
STINER'S NE Sy YORK ave CHI NA TEACO 
17, 19-& AE Vesay St opp. Wash the tor n Market 
Me MOSES & CO, Prop's. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 


SUCARS “AND 's SPICES. 





Tmltation Gold Watch 
$15. $20 and $25 each. 

$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
y Sent C. 0. by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 


schains 























Grand Extraordinary Drawing, 


APRIL (8th, 1877. 
Capital Prize - 8500,000 


Only 18,000 Tickets. $1,350,000 Cash. 
One Prize to every 5 tickets. 


2, - Prizes, amounting to $1,350,000. 










DNR ohh 45 5644 4645050444 ° vee 50,000 
2 Pri ton $100, 000 each.. . 200,000 
1 Prize - 50,000 
1 Prize ecccccee 25,000 
2 Prizes, $10, 000 eac a. ecccece 20,000 
ere, THE So ccccdenceckenece 40,000 
138 Prizes, 1,000 ** coccccccccccccee 108,000 
894 Prizes RR rae see 197,000 


Direulars, with full particuk ars, § sent free. Prizes cashed. 

se Send your orders carly—tickets will be at a pre 
mium in Havana days before date of drawing. 

Tickets, $1003 Halves, $503 Quarte rs, $25; Tenths, 
$10; Twentiethe, $5. 

Address all ordera to— 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 





GREATLY IMPROVED; over- 
coming all possibility of 
SLIPPING OFF THE SHOULDER. 
All sizes for both sexes. 
Worth TEN TIMES ITS CosT to 
any one confined at OFFICE 
work. Send $1.25and chest 
measure to CLEVELAND 
(Ohio) SHOULDER Brace Co. 


Ask for Pratt’s New 
Patent Brace, 


THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’s 
Whistle; 1 Sheet of popular Music; 1 Tony Pastor’ s Great- 
est Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat.; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imi- 
tation Coral Scarf Pin. The above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


TRUTH 18 MIGHTY! 











1° eet pret 
bushand or wits, Initials of 
e time and place where 
and the date of marria, 
vf, MARTINEZ, €2 Trevines 
This te wo ‘ 








75 cents we will send to any 

pir a NEW HUNTING CASE 

| TIMEPIECE, which will keep per- 

fect and correct time. Don’t miss 

this chance to get a Timekeeper cheap. Suitable for 
either Ladies or G: ntlemen. 


AMERICAN WATCH Co. 


Box 508, New Hedford, Mass. 


_The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
— any err falls ot pe rises, walks, 
; 2S requested, sceming] - 
dowed with life; de tying detection, ttn vet 
falls to delight, astonish, and produce a 
ecided sensation, i rice "reduced y ao 
: for 25 cts. Mailed, post- 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY Ct és 30 
Ann 8St., New York, Box 4614. 















CONTENTS .OF 


Glimpres of Spain. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 

The Forgotten Chest. 

The Welsh Language.—The African Inland Sea. 

Poem: Child of My Love, ‘‘ Lean Hard.’’—The English. 

The Walking Fish.—Ancestry of the Pen. 

Latest form of Puritan Power, Rey. Joseph Cook. By 
Rev. William M. Baker, 

Poem: A Royal Race.—Ministerial Poverty. 

The St. Cecilia of Raphael.—Humboldt’s Giant Tree. 

John Anderson.— Bible Makers of Emid.— Power of 
Example with the Heathen. 

A Contented Farmer.—The African Boy, Kong, 

An Icelandic Cave.—At the Close of the Day. 

Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. 

Graduated Atmospheres, By James McCarroll. 

The Woodchuck.—The Great Paris Telescope.—Native 
Christian Family at the French Colony, St. Louis, 
Senegal. 

Poem: Fragment.—The Crocodile.—Only a Pin. 

How to reach the Pole.—It Two of you shall Agree. —The 
Charm of Reserve. 

Nest of the Mud-Wasp.—Agassiz and Dana, 

The London Costermonger.—Highly Suggestive.—Pcem: 
‘* Beautiful Things. ’’—Bertha’s Sacrifice. 

The Three Hebrew Children. 

The Argus Pheasant cf Sumatra.—Firsi Performance of 
Handel’s Messiah, 

Poem: ‘‘ By-and-By.”’ 

A Faithful Servant.—The Custom of Dunmow.—History 
of a Hymn. 

A Christian Life. —Mojos Indian, Trinidad Mission. 

The Home Pulpit: Mary, Religion of Beauty. By the 
Editor. 

Musicians of the Pontifical Chapel, Kioto, Japan.—The 
Young Midshipman. 

Cashmere Widow.—Philosophical Materialism. 

Marine Curiosity.—Japanese Kingiyo. 

The Prayer Meeting. 

Ancient Stone Coffin.—The Akce Fruit. 

The Church Mouse.—Divine Magnetism. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

Poem: Life’s Answer. By the late Dean of Canterbury. 

The Pheenix.—A would-be Suicide’s Experience, 


Hall of Lions, Alhambra 

Spanish Shepherdess. 

Mountain Traveling. 

Interior of Cathedgal, Toledo. 

Festival of Corpus Christi, Seville Cathedral, 
Vender of Nuts, Madrid. 

Peasants, Vicinity of Madrid. 

Pass of the Alpujarras, Sierra Nevada, 
Wake at Jijona, Province of Alicante. 
Cathedral and Alcazar at Segovia. 
Returning from the Vineyard. 
Spanish Inn, Catatonia. 

Surprised by the Watch. 

The Discovery of the Gold. 

The Walking Fish. 

Portrait: The Rev. Joseph Cook. 

The St. Cecilia of Raphacl. 
Humboldt’s Giant Tree. 

At the Close of the Day. 

Monica and Calanthe Conversing. 
Peasant Women Drawing Water from the Nile. 
Alypius Meeting Medora in her Home. 
Judge not that ye be not Judged: Illuminated Text, 
Great Paris Telescope. 

Horse Attacked by a Crocodile. 
Woodchucks. 

Native Christian Family, Senegal. 
Nest of the Mud-Wasp. 

London Costermonger. 

Tbe Argus Pheasant, Sumatra. 

Old Music Hall, Dublin. 

Proverbs. 

The Three Hebrew Childron. 

A Faithful Servant, 
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Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY 

REV. DR. CHARLES F. DHUMS. 

THE MAY 
LITERATURE, 


NUMBER. 


On the Reef, A Story of the Sea) By a Contributor. 

Evening Star. 

Poem: God's Anvil.—Rose Harvest 
Friend Indeed. 

May Day. 

Sects in Russia.—The Jackass Rabbit. 

Escape of Mrs. Smith. 

Poem: ‘‘A Lesson.” By Mrs. Luther Kecone.—Dr. Watts 
Visiting some of his Little Friends. 

Latin Version of Dr. Watts’s Hymn, ‘There is a Land cf 
Pure Delight.’ —A Serene Old Age, 

The Blue Jay.—Lake Dwellers of Switzerland. 

Epitaphs. 

Noble Le‘ter from a Christian King.—Effects of the Sun 
on Lunatics. 

Hotel Costumes in Sweden. —Sunshine and Shade. 

Poem: The Two Angels. By Longfellow.—What Jesus Did. 

Thackeray on Dancing. 

Pine Marten,—How Dora entered her Teens. 

Spiritual Contemplation. —Bearding the Lion. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Poem: The Stranger and his Friend. —The Apostles and 
Evangclists.—Eccentric Disposals. 

Faithfulness and Sagacity of a Dog. 

Poem: * Passing By.’’—First Lesson in Gcography.—How 
a Hymn was Born. ° 

Poem: *: The Bible.” —Power of Song. —Efficacy of Prayer. 

Sunday Morning in Coburg.—Maltese Milkman. 

Poem: ‘We would see Jesus.’ »—They and We. 
Editor. 

Considerations that Urge to Christian Effort in Behalf of 
Seamen.—The Sailor’s Text. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad. 

Missions. 

Y. M. C. A.—Sunday-schoo)s, 

Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Note Book.—Editor’s Letter Book.—Editorial 


in Talestine.—A 


By the 





Laconics. 
Editor’s Library Table. —Odds and Ends, 
May, 
Music: ‘‘I Shall Not Want.” 


ENGRAVINGS. 


The Custom of Dunmow. 
Mojos Indian, Trinidad Mission. 
Mary Anoints the Feet of Jesus. 
Musicians of the Pontifical Chapel, 
The Young Midshipman, 

The Cashmere Widow. 

Marine Curiosity. 

Japanese Kingiyo. 

Graves of the Stone Period. 
The Akee Fruit. 

The Church Mouse. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

Parable of the Talenta 

On the Reef 

Evening Star. 

The Rose Harvest in Palestine, 
The Jackass Rabbit. 

I am That Friend, and Wait for You. 

The Blue Jay. 

Dr. Watts Visiting some of his Little Friends, 
Lake Zurich, Switzerland. 

Plan of a Lake Dwelling, Switzerland. 
Habitation of a Lake Dweller, Switzerland. 

The Two Angels. 

Sunshine and Shade. 

Pine Marten. 

Spiritual Contemplation. 

Faithfuiness and Sagacity of a Dog 

The First Lesson in Geography. 

Sunday Morning in Coburg. 

Maltese Milkman. 

Interior of Oldest Church, Saiem, Mass. 
Exterior of Oldest Church, Salem, Mass. 
Ancient Wooden Mortar, Old Church, Salem, Mass. 


Kioto, Japan. 








Subscription terms, $3.00 per annum, postage pait. 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


Single copies sent to any address 





DEGRAAF 





& TAY LOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etc., Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 








Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street. 
Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street. 


Young » Ame merica Press Co., ¢ 
35 MURRAY ST., New YORK, ~ 


the oldest house in the country in the busines, sell the 
an da 










MICHAEL STROGOFF for FIFTY CENTS. 
Five Editions already Sold. 





50 cents. Jules Verne’s New Story, 

50 cents,| MICHAEL STROGOFF 
From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 

50 cents. Translatel from the French by 


E. G. Walraven, 
Now ready, and for sale at all news-stands 
and book-stores. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, bound in stiff paper covers, and 
sold at the popular price, 


so CENTS. 
so CENTS. 
so CENTS. 


3e Sure to buy and read this best work of 
this most remarkable writer, Admirers 
of ‘The Mysterious Island,’ ‘‘ Three Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea,” “From the 
Earth to the Moon,” etc., ¢tce., have a rich 
om before them in 
| Michael Strogoff. 
Ask your newsdealer for it. Prick ONLY 
Firty Orsts. Sent to any address on receipt 
of price, Address, 
Frank Leslie, Publisher, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


50 cents. 
50 cents. 
50 cents, 
50 cents, 
50 cents, 
50 cents. 


50 cents. 





50 cents. 





MARE TWAIN’S 


PATENT SCRAP -BOOK: 


Gummed ready to re- 
ba ccive your scraps. 
f No paste or mucilage re- 
quired. Prices from $1.25 
to $3.50 each, including 
postage. Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 





119 & 121 William St., N.Y. 


and m and Morphine habit cured painless. No 
OPIUM Publicity. Dr. CARLTON, 187 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, IIL. 








7-shot, $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles, $5 
Revolvers to $500. Monster III Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 


Western Gun Works, Chicago, Ill. 





MATEUR PRINTERS buy blank cards from JonysToN 
& Co., Harrisburg, Pa., Card Mfrs.. Price-List free. 


Slote, Woodman & Co.,° 


a best —— 
self-inking printing 

Qur new seif-inkers are acknow'! made. 
Wo cell w very good pre preee for TWO ‘DOLLARS, sed 
mie pe SpLexpiD Hort Div reesent. 


Circulars froe. Specimen Book of Type, Guts, &c. ten cents. 


EAFNESS AND CATARHH.—A lady who 

had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh, 

was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 

and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 

charge, to any one similarly —— Address, Mrs. M. 
CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. I. 


RINTING THE vicTOoOR 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
Ff mem, ye f-Inkers, 86 to 
two stamps. J. COOK & COM ne s, West Meriden, o 
20 Extra Assorted Visiting CARDS, with name, 10c. 

















6 packs, 6 names, 50c. Money returned if not 
satisfied. National Card Co., Northford, Conn. 


Page Book of Wonders for a “B-cent, . stamp. Ad- 
dress, B. FOX & CO,, 391 Canal Street, New York. 








EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts., 
postpaid. Uston Carp Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 








OTHER PEOP 





By the Author of “Helen’s Babies,” 





ES CHILDREN 





See Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Agents Wanted. 


RAR nn Oe aes : see eee 


$10 to $25 a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
and Chromo Cards, 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 


aid for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free. 
. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830, 


5 t 1 a day to Agents, Samples Free. 32-page 
0 Catalogue. L. FLetcuer, 11 Dey St., N.Y. 
35 A MONTH.—aAgents wanted 36 best 
selling art'cles in the world) One sample 

free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


T BAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
» Terms free. GA HARPER & BRO., Clev' eland, ( 0. 


A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me, 


5D: aaNie CARDS in a nice case, 26 cents. 

















ry. 3 cents. Agents wanted. S&S E. Foss 
« Co., ass. 





Campello 





a year to 


Agents. Outfit and a $26 
~ t Gun jree. For terms address, 


Worth & Co., St. Lowis, Mo. 
EMPL YMENT FOR ALL. Something new ; 
just patented ; selis at sight. 


WATC cia. Cheapest in the known world. 
ee free, Geo. L. Felton & Co, , 119 Ni issau St.,N. Z. 


Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, Couttsr & Co., Chicago. — 
A D. AY can be made 01 ona $60 SODA FOUN- 
TAIN. For Catalogue address, CoapMaAN & 
_Co., Box 700, Madison, Ind, 
THANTE D ME to travel and sell to Dealers our 
Be ad MAGN new unbreakable glasschimneys and 
lamp goods, NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, bual- 


ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, On10, 


v. Made by 17 Agents in January, ’77, 
with my 13 New Articles. Samples free 
Address, (, M, Linington, Chicago. — 
ms a month and expenses, SALESMEN WANTED 
to sell to Leon .ERS. BAM) 
Otic A RS FREE.” Letters without réturg 
: Yared cl CIGAR CO,Cinelamati 


TRAVELING and Permanent Agents wanted to sell 


Ribbon and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. WM. A, 
Force, 172 Fulton St., N.Y. Illustrated Catalogue, 1¢c. 


YOU will agree to dis stribute some of our circulars, 
[Fe we willsend yous OMROMO IN GILT FRAME, 




















and o 16 page, 64 column illustrated paper FREE for 
postage. Agents 


8 =" ama Inclose 10 cents to ed 
oston, Mass, 


KENDALL & C 


NAME printed on 40 extra mixed card3 
for 10 cts.; on 50 assorted, no two alfke, 
25 cts, Agents’ outfit, 15 cts, 


AUSTIN & CO., Duruam, Coxx. — 
NEW 


a wD EPARTURE Paget 
Se NTE CO. wannutacturer of ENVELOPES 


ond paren. 2,4, 6 and 6 Home St., CinCinNAaTI, Onl. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS, 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, New York. 














we will send 


To show our work, 

30 assorted Visiting Cards, finely 

printed, in neat card- case, with 
| 5 el terms co agents, post-paid, for 20c, 

Try us. J. A. Morritt, Fulton, N,. Y. 


NOTICE. We have the 
largest and best selling 
eg Packagein the 
World. t contains { 

sheets of peers 18 envel- 


opes. pencil, enholder , golden pen ,and a p ee of valuable 
Jewelry. Complete sample pac kage, with elegant gold-plated 
sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
Ost- paid, 25 cents. § packages, wit assorted Jow- 
‘BR IDE Patent Lever W ‘atch free to all agents. 


E & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y- 


TWELVE 


articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be used 
as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope 
opener, Paper-cutter Rubber, Sewing Machine Thre 
Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, 
Buttons, Erasing Blots, &c. Size of a common pencil, 
heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money and say itis the best selling article out. 
Sample me cents, Six fur $§, Extraordinary inducements 
ann for sample half-dogen and canv ~~ 


a E &CO., 769 Broadway, N. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, and of 
the oid ves p COMBES ATION for "Ewe 

BRID 
DOLLA a ae Orke 


The Best, Cheapest and 
MOST RELIABLE FASHIONS |! 


Ready for 


SPRING & SUMMER, 1877, 


Frank Leslie’s 
Lady’s Journal Cut Paper Fashions, 


A large and complete Catalogue of one hundred hand- 
somely illustrated pages of new and standard styles, 
elegantly bound in cloth cover, will be sent post free for 
75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. 

Acondensed Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a three 
cent stamp. 

An attractively colored Plate of Fashions, handsomely 
executed, showing life-size figures in costumes for Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Youths’ Spring Garments, mailed to any 
address for 75 cents; tinted plate, 50 cents. 

For any of the abov e, address, 


Frank Leslie’s Paper Pattern Department, 
No. 298 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


50 SUPERIOR MIXED CARDS, 
(Glas, Marble, Snowflake, Floral, Satin, Transparent, 
etc.), with Name, 25 ~_ ¥ paid. Agents wanted ; 10 
samples for 3. stamp. J. C. Cup & Co., Bakersfield, Vt. 


























OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 
The Mustache Protector, 
only 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
C. H. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 


SUFFERERS who have tried in vain every ad- 
vertised remedy for Nervous and 
Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
dressing Davipsox & Co., 86 Nassau Stre et, Ne Ww York. 


Q5 "re 20 s 





ANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10 cta,. 
postpaid. GEO. 1, REED & CO,, Nassav, N. YY. 


25 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, oe. 
p paid. J. BL HUSTED, Nassu, Renss. Co.. 


ASTHMA. 72°." 


The only sure remédy. 
9 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name. 10 








polit. 
. ¥. 


Trial packago 
L. Surruxiaut, Cleveland, 0. 


e PRER. 
cts., post- -paid,. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N, 4 








OUR NAME printed on 30 cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and stamp. Cuixtox Bros., Clintonvilie, Coun. 











25 FINE CARDS, no two alike, with name. 10 conts, 
postpaid. Nassav Carp Co., Nassau, New York: 
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Before eben Paints or Roofing, send for Samples and | 


EDUCED Price-List of 


ESTOS 


MATERIALS 


4@- The CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL (Highest Award) ani DIPLOMA OF MERIT were awarded 
for these Materials. <@s 


Asbestos Roofing. 


This article is now well known in all parts of the country as the only reliable standard, low-priced Roofing. 
It is furnished in rolls ready for nailing to the roof, weighs only about 60 pounds to 100 square feet, and when 
finished with the Fire-Proof Asbestos Coating, presents a handsome white or light-gray surface. It is adapted 
for steep and flat roofs in all climates, costs only about half as much as Tin, and can be readily applied by any one. 

aay Do not be deceived by worthless materials which ave represented by unscrupulous parties as genuine 
ASBESTOS ROOFING. THERE IS NO OTHER RELIABLE PORTABLE ROOFING IN THE MARKET. 
The cheap, tarred felts, petroleum oil paints, etc., which are sold as Roofings under various names, and warranted 
by irresponsible venders to be more durable than the standard articles, are a source of constant annoyance and ex- 
pense, while a reliable Roofing from reputable manufacturers can be purchased at about the same price, 


Ul 


eT 
TTT 


PAINT. 


It contains no tar or cheap oils, and | 


) 


ASBESTOS ROOF 


This is a better article than has ever before been offered for this purpose. 


forms the handsomest and most durable preservative coating in use for tin and other roofs, iron-work, fences, out- 
buildings, etc. 


It is furnished ready for use in packages of all sizes, 





Asbestos Paints. 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, and second to no others in the market in purity, richness, | 
and permanency of color, beauty of finish, and durability. They are prepared ready for the brush, in twelve newest | 
shades suitable for the tasteful decoration of all classes of buildings. They possess a superior body, and are more | 
economical than any others, two coats being fully equal to three of any of the various liquid chemical paints, which 
contain water, alkali, soap, etc., and we guarantee them to be the most durable paints in the world for outside work. 
Send for samples, 


Asbestos Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 


The most durable and effective non-conductors in use—provei superior to all others in U. S. Government tests— 
a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 

Asbestos Cement 0 ogg | (in barrels), Asbestos Lining Felt (in rolls 6 to 42 inches wide), 
Asbestos-lined Hair Felt. We guarantce these improved NON-CONDUCTING COVERINGS for Hot-Air and 
Steam Pipes, Locomotive and other Boilers, etc., to be the best and cheapest in use. 





x —_ 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING. 

Made from pure long-fibre ASBESTOS. Self-Lubricating; Indestructible. Will save ten times its cost in the 
one item of repacking, besides requiring less oil than any other packing in use. Loose, Flat, and Round, all sizes. 

ASBESTOS FIRE-PROOF PAINT, for wood-work. ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing 

acid and ee retorts, leaky roofs, etc. ASBESTOS BOARDS, PAPER, THREAD, CLOTH, 
SHEATHING, and LINING FELTS, etc. 

Al these materials are prepared ready for use, in neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates, and can 
be easily applied by any one. Liberal inducements to General Merchants, Dalers, and Large Consumers. 

4@~ Our goods are in use by the following, among thousands of other well-known parties ; T. Kingsford & Son, 
Oswego Starch Factory, Oswego, N. Y.; E. Remington & Sons. Ilion, N. Y ; Denison Paper Mfg. Co., Mechanic Falls, 
Me. ; Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. ; Old Colony Iron Co., Taunton, Mass. ; A. & W. Sprague & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Cheney Bros., Silk Mfrs., So. Manchester, Conn. ; Garner & Co., Print Mfrs., Haverstraw, N. Y.; Pas- 
saic Rolling Mill Co., Paterson, N. J.; Miller, Thomas & Co., Building Materials, Akron, O.; Aultman & Taylor Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, 0. ; Comstock, Castle & Co., Quincy, Ill. ; East Pennsylvania Iron Co., Lyons, Pa.; Kinney, Haley & 
Co., Yarmouth, N. 8 ; C. B. Record, Iron Mfr., Moncton, N, B.; N. Y. Herald, Harper Bros., P. Lorillard & Sons, 
A. T. Stewart & Co,, New York City. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS, PRICE-LISTS, ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CoO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Also for sale b Eaiedelphio Branch, 406 Arch St., DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO., 
Roston; S. W. HEMPSTEAD & CO., Columbus, O.; T, 8S. & A.J. KIRK WOOD Chicago; 
M. M. BUCK & CO., St. Louis; H. D, COLEMAN & BRU., New Orleans; THOM 
UPSON, San Francisco. 


ae CAUTION.—The public are cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above or similar 
purposes purporting to contain ASBESTOS unless they bear our name and dates of patents, 








PSON & 





When writing, please state you saw this advertisement in FRaNK Lesuiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


j Apr 14, 1877, 
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CHAMBERLAIN.—“ United we stand, divided I fall.” 





GORHAM & CO., 


Silversmiths, 
UNION SQUARE, 


Have an unusually large and fine stock of 
SOLID SILVER TABLE WARE 
IN PLAIN, SERVICEABLE PATTERNS, SUITABLE 
FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. 
PERSONAL ORNAMENTS IN SILVER. 

Fireproof Storage Vaults. 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


|Webster’s Dictionary| 


Contains 18.000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc., 
from the Greek, the Latin and the Modern 
Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By 
Mail, when not otherwise obtainable, on Re- 
ceipt of $1. For sale by dealers generally. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00,, 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
_138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 











s- L & ) geen ~ 
BoswEt °C 
at Y (( WAR NE R bed 
COLORIFIC. 
Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application 
No previous wash. All Druggists. 
DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 


LONDON BOOKS, 


RARE AND VALUABLE, 


AT LONDON PRICES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, CATALOGUE NO. 94, 


Containing a rich collection of standard Miscellaneous 
Works, suitable for public institutions and gentlemen’s 
private libraries, many of which are curious and of rare 
occurrence. Priced Catalogues regularly issued, and 
mailed gratis on application. Importations by weekly 
steamers, A, L. LUYSTER, 

7 Bloomsbury Market, Oxford Street, London; 

138 Fulton Street, New York P.O. Box 3006. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending fora Plumber, 
Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
SO Cents. 

D, HODGMAN & 00, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
$ nd for description. 








iar Fires Promivm akvad of Alt at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 
; Save money! Do 
YOUR 

eit PLIMblM gor sien 

ork. work them, 

phe, b-— for — “hours, and can 

to Mfrs, KELSEY & ©0. Meriden, Conn 
GENTS WANTED.—One Agent wanted in 


g#more advertising 

ha + 
THE oR make money by in small jobs. 
“every.county. Address, F.W. Kimevti, Auburn, Me. 





Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
a 
Y, have much fun = gre money 
fast at printing cards, etc. 
SSES BO = Ses, two stamps for catalogue. 








TIFFANY & CO., Union 
Square, New York, Silver- 
smiths and Art Workers in the 
Precious and other Metals. 
Manufacturers of Fine Hard 
Metal Plated Ware, suitable 
for Family and Hotel Use. 

Jewelers, Watchmakers and 
Importers of Diamonds and 
other Precious Stones, Artistic 
Bronzes and Pottery. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
Standard Scales. 


MADE WITH THE 
Latest and Most Valuable Improvemente. 





geet) ake 
SCALES 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 
RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London 

World’s Feir, New York 
World’s Fair, 
World’s Fair, 
World’s Fair, 
World’s Fair, 





Santiago (Chili)..... 
Philadelphia 
ALSO 


COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, Etc. 
AGENTS FOR MILES’S ALARM MONEY DRAWERS, 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul 8t:, Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William St., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 


THIS 1S SPeves and hair, you will receive by re. 
NO 


turn mail a correct photograph of your 

future husband or wife, with name and 

date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 
PRINTING INE =. 

W. D. WILSON & CO.’S 

CELEBRATED PICTORIAL GLOSS INK 
is used on Frank Leslie’s Publications. Office: 325 Pearl 
Street, New York. 








